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AND PERPLEXITIES WHICH FATHERHOOD ENTAILS) 


RUTH JACOBSON TASCH 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
State University of lowa 
Iowa City, 


Introduction 


THE HISTORY of the family indicates that 
its form has varied with the time and circum- 
Stance in which it occurred and that the roles of 
the primary family members, namely father, 
mother, and child, have been shaped by the e:ist- 
ing milieu. In ancient times the roles were rig- 
idly prescribed by convention, custom, and law 
(6). Among primitive peoples, ritual helps to fix 
roles (17, 30, 31, 32). In our time and situation, 
these roles are no longer so firmly fixed nor 
clearly demarcated. The modern parent notonly 
has greater freedom in determining how he will 
enact his role, but also has the opportunity for 
greater creativity in its definition because of the 
‘*shift in the relative importance of cultural and 
individual determinants of roles’’ (1). The great- 
er freedom which modern parents have exercised 
in defining their roles has brought about changes 
in functions which have been largely unexamined. 
This is particularly true concerning the father’s 
functions. 


The Problem 


This investigation | was designed to obtain in- 
formation concerning the role 2 of the urban Am- 
erican father in the family as revealed by the re- 
port he gives of his activities, satisfactions, prob- 
lems, and the attitudes and opinions he expresses 
regarding his concept of the paternal role. 


Related Studies 


What we know of the father’s role from the 
experimental evidence has been gleaned largely 
by inference. From the child’s point of view there 
are numerous studies: those concerned witi par- 
ental preferences (37, 45, 50, 55, 57, 64); chil- 
dren’s attitudes and ideals regarding their par- 
ents (14, 15, 28, 46, 56, 58); children’s concepts 
of ‘‘father’’ elicited by projective methods (36, 
50). Three studies give concrete descriptions of 
parent behavior (3, 7, 24). Special types of fam- 
ily investigations have also contributed informa- 
tion concerning the father’s role (22, 27). The 
only evidence coming directly from fathers is in- 
formation regarding their ‘‘activities’’ obtained 
by means of a questionnaire (13). However, in 
none of these investigations has the father-child 
relationship been examined with a view to defining 
his individual functions, It is the aim of the pres- 
ent study to provide a functional approach to the 
paternal role. 


Subjects and Procedures3 


Eighty-five fathers, having a total of 160 chil- 
dren, 80 boys and 80 girls, were the subjects of 
this study. The subjects were drawn from four 
of the five boroughs which make up Greater New 
York City. They constituted a diversified group 
with respect to nationality, religious affiliation, 
occupation. At the time of the interview, the 


l. The present investigation was planned in the Spring of 1943 and the first interview 


held on June ll, 1943. 


It was not until the Fall of thet year and subsequently 


that literature with this emphasis started to appear (2, 13, 14, 53). 
2. For the purposes of this study, role is defined as the pert an individual plays in 
the life of the family as indicated by the prerogatives he exercises and the obli- 


ations he assumes in carrying out this part. 


6, pe 


(Adapted from Koos (22) and Young 


3. The original manuscript, complete with all tables, appendices, categories, is avail- 
able on microfilm: University Microfilm, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Publication No. 2358. 
Subsequent reference to it will be made as follows: U.M. 2358, 
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majority of the fathers were between tnirty and 
fifty years of age and had one or two children; 
about two-thirds had been fathers for five years 
or longer. A little over half of the fathers had 
no educational experience beyond that of high 
school, while an equal number earned $3000 or 
less annually. 

The children were distributed in age as follows: 
birth-to-four years, 57; five-to-eight years, 39; 
nine-to-twelve years, 32; thirteen-to-sixteen 
years, 15; seventeen years and over, 17. 

The data were collected through the flexible 
interview method used by Jersild and associates 
(21). It was thought that this method (5, p. 2; 

39, p. 118; 40, p. 21, 22; 43, p. 140; 62, p. 351, 
353) would provide the kind of information which 
would further the purposes of this investigation 
since it allows for the emergence of a ‘‘pattern 
of spontaneity and not a dutiful response’’ (35, p. 
9). 

Treatment of the data4 involved setting up cate- 
gories derived from the interview material in the 
areas of activities and concepts. Categories al- 
ready established for the analysis of ‘‘satisfac- 
tions’’ and ‘‘problems’’ were utilized for analysis 
of similar data in this study. To determine the 
workability of the categories, percent of agree- 
ment was obtained with another worker who inde- 
pendently categorized a portion of the data. The 
following percents of agreement were obtained: 
Activities, 98 percent; Concept, 94 percent. Per- 
cent of agreement 5 obtained with one of the co- 
authors of the Jersild and associates monograph 
(21) when analyzing the ‘‘satisfactions’’ and ‘‘prob- 
lems’’ data, was 92 percent-for -‘satisfactions’’ 
and 91 percent for ‘‘problems. ”’ 


Reported Activities in Which Fathers Participa- 
ted with Their Children 


This section provides information on the kinds 
and range of reported activities. Throughout the 
discussion that follows, two qualifications should 
be kept in mind: (1) A distinction may be made 
between actual and reported activities. This study 
is concerned only with reports which fathers give 
of their activities in response to the questions, 
‘*‘What do you do with....’’ and ‘‘What do you do 
for your children?’’ And (2) the present study 
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was not designed to obtain a measure of the actual 
frequency of participation (e.g., twice a week, 
every day, etc.) but rather, to explore the nature 
of participation (e.g., playing ball, putting the 
child to bed, etc. ) as reported by the fathers. 

Table I highlights in summary form, the past 
and present reported activities of fathers distrib- 
uted among the major categories and ranked ac- 
cording to frequency of participation mentioned 
by the fathers. The items listed under major 
categories are brief descriptions of detailed cate- 
gories running to some twenty pages of activities. 
These include, in addition to thirteen main cate- 
gories, 176 subcategories. 

It can be seen from the above table that approx- 
imately three-fourths or more of the fathers of 
this study mentioned activities relating to the 
routine daily care of the children, intellectual 
development, motor development, recreational 
activities, and development of social standards, 
conduct, and control. 

Routine daily care and safety was usually 
in response to the question, ‘‘What do you do for 
your children?’’ that answers classifiable under 
this category were given. Eight out of the eighty- 
five fathers reported activities in this area. A 
more detailed discussion of the activities enum- 
erated under this heading will be considered in 
another section of this report. 

Activities related to the development of intel- 
lectual abilities and interests. —Seventy-four of 
the eighty-five fathers or 87 percent reported en- 
gaging in activities under this heading. Fathers 
reported contributing to the intellectual develop- 
ment of their children in numerous ways: (among 
others) telling, reading, or listening to stories; 
buying books, taking children to the library, help- 
ing select books, writing letters to them, listen- 
ing to child read. Another group of activities 
concerned games involving intellectual operations: 
playing chess, checkers, other types of boardand 
educational games, and piecing together jig-saw 
puzzles with their children. Occasionally, a 
father reported that he would invent intellectual 
exercises such as geography puzzles, lines of 
poetry, or crossword competitions. 

Through conversations with their children on 
various topics (e.g., why leaves change color in 
the fall, transportation, current events, the lep- 


4. The following subtitles are discussed at length in U.M. 2358: " Considerations in- 


volved in Selection of Families,” "The Interview,” pp. 16-19; 
Workability of the Categories,” Chapter III, pp. 21-23 for Reported Activ- 


Data,” 


"Treatment of the 


ities, pp. 87-89 of Chapter V for Joys and Problems, and p. 125 of Chapter VI for 


Concept of the Paternal Role. 
5. The method used in computing "percent 


nt” was that developed by Arring- 


of agreeme 
ton and adapted by Jersild, et.al. (21) for use in determining aw and ex- 


plicitness of categories. 


6. The complete system of classification is described in U.M. 2358, Appendix A, pp. 


190-211 of the original manuscript. 
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recauns) over half the fathers reportedly gave in- 
tellectual direction. 

Another method of participating in the intellec- 
tual life of the child was revealed by twenty-five 
fathers who reported giving actual assistance in 
homework. Other related school activities con- 
cerned supervision of the child’s study habits, 
buying school equipment, making provision for 
future educational opportunity. 

About two fifths of the fathers reported engag- 
ing in other types of intellectual activities with 
their children: visiting museums, zoos, the aquar- 
ium, Statue of Liberty, airport, firehouse; walks 
to look at boats, machinery, natural phenomena, 
and the like. 

Activities related to the development of motor 
abilities, acquisition of skills, interests. — Sev- 
enty-four of the eighty-five fathers discussed ac- 
tivities of this sort. A brief list of the subcate- 
gories which comprise the main category dealing 
with motor activities, together with the number 
and percent of fathers reporting such participa- 
tion in either the past or present is given below: 


No.of % of 
fathers fathers 


Description of Activity* 


Activities involving gross bodily 
movements and simple skills 57 


a. Rough and tumble play: 
tumbling and rolling on bed, 


blankets, or floor; swinging 

in the air; tossing around; 

piggy, horsie or elephant 

back; roughing up; tickling; 
performing gymnastictricks 42 


67.0 


. Everyday games: throwing 
bean bag; rolling ball; play- 
ing ‘‘catch’’; pushing tri- 
cycle, swing, wagon 


Organized sports: boxing, 
hockey, basketball, baseball, 
etc. ; father and child play to- 
gether, attend sports events, 
or discuss tactics of the game 


Outdoor sports: hunting, fish- 
ing, roller skating, sailing, 
sleigh riding, rowing; father 
and child participate together, 


* A complete catalog of activities in terms of 
major and subcategories is found in U. M. 2358, 
Appendix A, p. 192. The frequencies given 
above refer to the number and percent of fathers 
reporting past and present activities in one or 
more of the subcategories. 
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attend events; father buys 
sporting equipment 


Constructional, practicalarts, 

and allied activities: building 

with blocks, hammering and 

sawing, making lamps, stain- 

ing furniture 28 


32.9 


Fathers tended to mention participation in 
simple everyday activities more frequently than 
in those involving rules, special skills, or com- 
plex organization. 

When active participation in organized games 
(such as baseball) and outdoor sports (suchas 
skating, fishing, boating) was compared to spec- 
tator participation at sporting events, these fathers 
seemed somewhat more active than passive. 
Twenty-three fathers mentioned joint participa- 
tion with their children in sports, while sixteen 
mentioned attending sports events with their chil- 
dren. 

While other kinds of motor activities were men- 
tioned more frequently, almost one-third of the 
fathers directed their attention to participating 
with their children in work of a constructional 
nature involving building, fashioning, making mis- 
cellaneous kinds of objects and the like. When 
the fathers of this study reported participating in 
activities of a constructional sort with their chil- 
dren, they were probably, in terms of Nestrick’s 
findings (44) laying the foundation for the selec- 
tion of constructional activities as a possible 
means of future adult diversion. 

Activities related to going to places of recre- 
ation and amusement. —Sixty-eight (80 percent) 
of the fathers recounted activities which might be 
termed ‘‘going places.’’ These included trips to 
parks, playgrounds, beaches, outings; rides ona 
variety of vehicles including bus, ferry, trolley 
and auto; walks, shopping trips, and visits tores- 
taurants. When places classifiable under other 
categories (for example, visiting relatives and 
friends, going to the ballet, the ball park, etc., ) 
were also included, this number was raised from 
68 to 78 or about 92 percent, and represented the 
greatest concentration of activity with the excep- 
tion of the area of Daily Routine Care. 

There was some diversity exhibited in the type 
of recreational activities the fathers described. 
Some appeared to be purely recreational, some 
had ‘‘intellectual’’ elements in them. Those in- 
volving visiting people reiterated the need for 
human companionship, while visits to relatives 
and grandparents conceivably were ways of streng- 
thening kinship ties. In some instances, suchas 
‘‘dining out’’ parental convenience would seem to 
be a factor. Novelty and exploration also seemed 
motivating factors in the trips that were taken in 
the various kinds of vehicles. The ‘‘arts’’ were 
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represented in the visits to the theatre, ballet, 
and uperetta, although attendance there was com- 
paratively infrequent, only one father mention- 
ing each of these art forms. In contrast, one-fifth 
of the fathers reported attendance at the movies. 

Activities concerned with the development of 
social standards, conduct, and control. —Almost 
three-fourths of the fathers mentioned activities 
classifiable in tnis category. A brief list of the 
subcategories which comprise the main category 
dealing with social activities and the number and 
percent of fathers reporting such participation in 
either the past or present is given below: 


Description of Activity No. of % of 


fathers fathers 


Promotion of acceptable be- 
havior in social relations 57 67.0 
a. Relations with adults and 
deportment in an adult world; 
teaching child sense of re- 
spect towards adults; con- 
sideration of rights and prop- 
erty of others; giving exper- 
iences in adult affairs by per- 
mitting participation in family 
council 28 


b. Relations with peers (includ- 
ing siblings) teaching sharing 
and kindness; property rights 
of others; not to take other 
children’s possessions; to 
fight own battles 19 


c. Parental authority (interac - 
tion between parent and child 
only) making decisions; activ- 
ities related to disciplining 
child 28 32.9 
d. Other approved ways of be- 
having; teaching child not to 
spit, bite, be rude, use bad 
language 
e. Techniques of social inter- 


course: teaching girl how to 
act in relation to boys 


ll 12.9 


Visiting: father takes children 
on visits to his friends (rather 
than child visiting peers) 23 27.0 
Social amenities: teaching table 
manners, saying ‘‘please’’ and 
‘*thank you, etc. 14 


Guidance of social activities: 
devising methods of promoting 
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healthy social relations; pro- 
viding opportunity for children 
to bring friends home, etc. 9 10.6 

Apprupriate ways of acting in relation to others 
were given major emphasis by these fatners when 
they reported their efforts to instill in their chil- 
dren acceptable standards of sucial behavior. They 
reported training children in proper deportment 
regarding things, peers and adults; inveighed 
against destruction of property; taught the mean- 
ing of ‘‘mine’’ and ‘‘thine’’, while, at the same, 
time, encouraging sharing. Spitting, fighting, be- 
ing rude, using bad language were all frowned up- 
on. The social refinements such as not putting 
elbows on the table, saying ‘‘please’’ and ‘‘thank 
you"’ were also taught. 

The importance of desirable influences was 
recognized by some fathers when they encouraged 
membership in the local library, in the girl scouts, 
or devised games such as crossword puzzle com- 
petitions ‘‘to keep them off the streets. "’ 

Awareness of the child as a future adult was 
crystalized in the father’s encouraging the child 
to participate in family councils or round table 
discussions where mutual criticism was given. 
They insisted upon respect for other adults and 
recognition on the child’s part of their authority. 
Some fathers iidicated that one way of teaching 
appropriate adult behavior was by setting an ex- 
ample oneself. 

Areas of activity less frequently reported. — 
From Table I it will be noted that activities which 
could be classified in the remaining eight cate- 
gories were reported by between approximately 
one-fifth and two-fifths of the fathers. 

In addition to the activities described above, 
fathers seemed concerned with other aspects of 
the child’s development. His emotional and spir- 
itual well-being and sense of identification with 
the family, the kind of a person into which he will 
grow, his interests, artistic and other—all these 
were discussed by forty percent or less of the 
fathers of this study. 

Between one-fifth and two-fifths of the fathers 
reported activities which would contribute psy- 
chologically to the development of their children. 
Practices involving the emotional life of the child 
were mentioned by thirty-five fathers (41.2 per- 
cent). These were largely of a sort which would 
tend to promote the child’s emotional well-being, 
including, among others, bestowing affection, ex- 
changing confidences or trying to preventor over- 
come developing fears. Twenty fathers reported 
giving their children gifts of candy, ice-cream, 
toys, sporting and musical equipment, and books 
(cf. 55, 36, 20). 

Fathers described various ways of developing 
a sense of responsibility. First, they worked 
toward strengthening the child’s feeling of family 
responsibility and kinship. Thirty-two fathers 
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TABLE I 


FATHERS’ REPORTED PAST AND PRESENT ACTIVITIES DISTRIBUTED 
ACCORDING TO MAJOR CATEGORIES 


Category Number of Percent of 
Number Major Category* Fathers Fathers 


6 Routine daily care and safety 80 $4.1 


5 Development of motor abilities, 
acquisition of skills, interests 74 87. 


Development of intellectual abil- 
ities and interests 74 87. 


Coing ‘o places of recreation . 63 80. 


Development of social standards, 
conduct, and control 63 74. 


Emotional development 35 41. 
Moral and spiritual development 33 38. 


Maintaining family unity 32 37. 


Assignment of chores, work, 
allowance 31 36. 


Development of artistic interests 26 30. 


Development of personality char - 
acteristics 26 30. 


Radio, movies, comics 21 24. 


3 Giving material objects, presents 20 23. 


* Complete list of activities and description of categories is given in U.M. 2358, 
Appendix A, pages 190-211. : 
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mentioned participation in family gatherings, 
everyday meals, celebrations of festive occas- 
ions, holidays, family rituals (in which all the 
relatives assembled periodically), working and 
‘doing things’’ together, and visiting relatives. 
Of these, the family meal, as might be expected 
was most frequently mentioned (cf. 4; 63, p. 106). 

Second, they created a sense of responsibil- 
ity toward and investment in the home by assign- 
ing various kinds of chores and duties to their 
children. Thirty-one fathers required of their 
children assistance in maintaining the house by 
washing dishes, cleaning the house, running er- 
rands, minding children, and the like. They also 
gave practice in handling money by giving a reg- 
ular allowance or occasional sums of money, or 
required assistance with their own work, as the 
grocery store owner who required his boy to de- 
liver orders, or the building superintendent who 
expected his sons to collect garbage or run the 
elevator. 

Third, they tried to develop a sense of moral 
and spiritual responsibility. Thirty-three fathers 
enumerated activities designed to promote ideas 
of a religious and moral nature. They led the 
family in prayer, took the children to church, 
heard their prayers, encouraged truth telling, 
and discouraged stealing. 

Conscious efforts in the direction of helping 
the child to develop personality characteristics. 
which they considered desirable were mentioned 
by twenty-six fathers. Among others, they de- 
scribed activities which would tend to develop the 
child’s self-confidence, fortitude, sense of real- 
ity, etc. For example, one father described how 
he lost a game of checkers to his son so that he 
would have a feeling of confidence in his ability. 
Another told of permitting his young son to make 
dates and go downtown—a considerable distance — 
alone. 

Twenty-six fathers encouraged children to 
take an interest in the arts by drawing or teaching 
the use of crayons; listening to their piano prac- 
tice and giving constructive criticism, playing 
victrola records for them; taking responsibility 
for their music education, and taking them to the 
theatre, ballet, or operetta. 

Taking children to the movies was more pop- 
ular than listening to the radio or reading the 
comics together. Only eight fathers mentioned 
one or another or both of these last two activities. 


Fathers’ Reported Activities as Related to the 
Age of the Child 


In order to reveal what changes, if any, occur 
in relation to the age of the child, frequencies 
were ranked for participation at each level. These 
are indicated in Table II and show father’s re- 
ported activities ranked in terms of the percent 
of children mentioned at each age level. 
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It would appear from this table that activities 
related to intellectual development and ‘‘going 
places’’ ranked among the first five categories 
of activities mentioned at every age level and 
activities relating to motor and social develop- 
ment were mentioned among the five top cate- 
gories of activities at four out of live age levels. 

In general, the position of a category remained 
fairly consistent from one age level to another. 
However, there were several noteworthy excep- 
tions. Changes did occur in the areas of routine 
daily care and safety; radio, movies, and the 
comics; and chores, work, and allowances. 

As might be expected, concern with the feed- 
ing, dressing, bathing, grooming, and sleeping 
of children which occupied so conspicuous a 
place in the activities of the father of the child 
under four years, tapers off as the child grows 
older and learns to manage himself. The element 
of safety persists, however, and it is here that 
fathers function with older children. 

On the other hand, concern with giving the 
child responsibility, chores, handling money, 
small jobs, etc., assumes increasing importance 
with fathers as their children grow older. While 
only one child under four years was required to 
help with setting the table, over two-thirds of the 
children in the nine-to-twelve years age group 
were responsible for chores of one sort or an- 
other. And while the actual percent of children 
over seventeen years was not as great as atother 
age levels, in relative importance this category 
occupied third place when compared with other 
categories for this age group. 

Interests such as radio, movies, and the com- 
ics, and most especially movies, were almost 
the major point of contact between the child sev- 
enteen years and over and his father. However, 
there was a progressive decrease in importance 
at the earlier ages. 


The Father’s Role—A Job Analysis 


If the total number of activities which fathers 
reported performing, rather than the percent of 
fathers who reported these activities, or the per- 
cent of children about whom the activities were 
reported, are examined, a job analysis type of 
description emerges. Thus, Table III gives the 
distribution in terms of percentages, of the 
fathers’ total reported activities among the major 
categories, as they align themselves at the diff- 
erent age levels. 

In general, the data indicate that the largest 
number of different activities are reported by 
those fathers whose children are between five and 
twelve years of age as shown on page 327: 
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TABLE II 


PRESENT ACTIVITIES REPORTED BY FATHERS RANKED ACCORDING TO THE 
PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN EACH AGE GROUP 


Category Description Age in Years 
Number of Category 9-12 13-16 


6 Routine daily care and safety 6 8.5 


5 Development of motor abilities 
acquisition of skills, interests 3.5 


Going to places of recreation i 3.5 


Development of intellectual 
abilities and interests 1.5 


Development of social standards, 
conduct, and control 5 ; 1.5 


Emotional development 1l 


Maintaining family unity _ 9.5 


Moral and spiritual development 3 8 


Development of personality 
traits 9.5 


Giving material objects, 
presents P 12.5 


Development of artistic inter- 
ests 


Assignment of chores, work 
allowance 


Radio, movies, comics 
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TABLE Ill 
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DISTRIBUTION AMONG MAJOR CATEGORIES OF TOTAL PRESENT REPORTED ACTIVITIES 


Percent of Activities Per Age Group 
Age in Years 


Category Brief Description of 0-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17+ 
Number Major Category (N=489) (N=455) (N=389) (N=117) (N=53) 
1 Going to place of recreation 10.8 8.6 8.5 2 11.3 
2. Radio, Movies, comics 0 3.3 4.6 10.3 11.3 
3. Giving material objects, ‘ 
presents 1.4 2.4 1.5 0 1.9 
4. Maintaining family unity 3.9 3.7 2.8 4.3 11.3 
5. Development of motor abil- 
ities, acquisition of skills, 
interests 15.9 11.9 13.6 19.6 9.4 
6 Routine daily care and safety 35.4 18.0 10.3 6.0 §.7 
7 Assignment of chores, work, 
allowance 0.4 6.6 11.6 11.1 13.2 
8 Development of_intellectual 
abilities and interests 13.1 20.4 21.8 13.7 11.3 
9 Development of artistic inter- 
ests 1.6 2.8 1.5 3.4 0 
10 Development of social standards, 
conduct and control 8.8 12.5 14.4 20.5 5.7 
ll Development of personality traits a 3.3 2.6 0.8 3.8 
12 Emotional development 3.9 -. 3.1 2.3 0.8 §.7 
13 Moral and spiritual development 2.4 3.3 4.4 | 9.4 
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Age Group in Years 


0-4 5-8 9-12 13-14 17+ 


Number of chil- 
dren per age 
group 57 39 32 15 17 
Number of re- 
ported activities 
per age group 489 455 389 117 53 
Number of re- 
ported activities 
per child per 
age group 8.6 11.7 12.2 7.8 3.1 
While a decline in the number of different ac- 
tivities in which the fathers report participating 
with and for their children might be expected as 
the child grows older, it is somewhat striking to 
note that for the child of seventeen years and 
over, fathers reported 3.1 different activities 
per child, while for the child in the 13-to-16 years 
age group, they reported 7. 8 different activities 
per child. 
Study of the bulking and re-grouping of activ- 
ities at the various age levels may be interpre- 
ted as follows: 


1. ‘‘Doing For’’ The period during which a 
father has children four years and under might 
be termed the ‘‘doing for’’ period. The father’s 
chief concern appears to be to keep the child 
alive. Over one-third of the activities are direc- 
ted toward feeding, bathing, dressing, toileting, 
keeping the child out of physical danger, and in 
good health. 

2. ‘‘Clearing the Hurdle’’ As the child moves 
out from the home to a new world of school and 
the larger community, he must become friendly 
with an environment in which his parent’s author- 
ity is diluted, if not curtailed. The activities 
of the father of the child from five to eight years 
of age are, therefore, directed toward helping 
the child make his peace with a new universe. 
Consequently, he spends more time than former- 
ly in intellectual communication with his child 
and in teaching the processes of social interac- 
tion. In other words, this is the period when he 
helps the child to clear the hurdle from the home 
into the world outside. 

3. ‘‘Initiation’’ The child who has lived in the 
world for at least nine years has learned many 
things. He can manage his eating, sleeping, 
dressing, with an occasional prodding from father. 
He still needs help in his social relationships and 
the horizons of learning are still being pushed 
back for him so that father now becomes an even 
more active participant than formerly. He may 
even be found helping his children with their home- 
work. However, of additional interest, is the 
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recognition that the child is growing to adulthood. 
He must, therefore, be initiated into the world of 
work and responsibility. It is during this period, 
when a father has children between nine and twelve 
years of age, that there is an increase in preoc- 
cupation with assigning chores, giving allowances, 
and the like. 

4. ‘‘Companionship’’ By the time the child 
reaches senior high school, he seems to have be- 
come a more proper companion for his father 
than he was at a younger age. Although the father 
has engaged in companionable activities with the 
younger child, he seems more inclined at this 
time to go to the movies, listen to the radio, or 
take him to a ball game or participate in other 
reactional activities with his child. At the same 
time, the father, according to his reports, is 
still assigning about as many chores to the thir- 
teen-year-old as he did previously. 

5. ‘*The Tie that Binds’’ While the father has 
less contact with the child seventeen years and 
over than he does with younger children, those 
contacts which he does have are primarily of a 
companionable nature. There is one interesting 
emphasis at this time. There seems to be a re- 
newal of interest in keeping the family intact as 
evidenced in fathers’ more frequent mention of 
the element of ‘‘togetherness”’ in activities with 
older children. ‘ 


Fathers’ Reported Activities as Related to the 
Sex of the Child 


Table IV indicates fathers’ reported activities 
as related to the sex of their children. Frequen- 
cies are given in terms of the percent of children 
for whom activities were mentioned. 

On the whole, there seems to be more simil- 
arity than difference in the extent to which fathers 
report engaging in activities with their sons and 
with their daughters. However, difference in em- 
phasis does occur in two areas: 


1. Routine Daily Care and Safety. Fathers 
mention participating in the routine daily care 


and safety of girls more than of boys as indicat- 
ed below: 
Percent 
of Children 


Boys Girls 
N=80 N=80 


Description of Activity* 


Cleanliness, personal 
grooming: bathing, washing, 
combing child; polishing 
child’s shoes; supervising 


child’s washing of self 17.5 27.5 


* These activities are subcategories of the major 
category, Routine Daily Care and Safety. For 
complete description of activity,-see U.M. 23- 
58, Appendix A, p. 196. 
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TABLE IV 


FATHERS’ REPORTED ACTIVITIES AS RELATED TO THE SEX OF THE CHILD 


Percent of Children 


Brief Description of Boys Girls 
Major Category N=80 N=80 


Development of motor abilities, 
acquisition of skills, interests 72. 52.5 


Development of intellectual abil- 
ities and interests 71. 


Development of social standards, 
conduct, and control 61. 


Going to places of recreation 58. 
Routine daily care and safety 52. 


Assignment of chores, work, 
allowance 33. 


Radio, movies, comics 31. 
Maintaining family unity 28. 


Moral and spiritual development 26. 


Emotional development 21. 


Development of personality char- 
acteristics 20. 


Giving material objects, presents 13. 


Development of artistic interests 13. 
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Minding baby: baby sitting; 
taking child for airing 


Promotion of safety: preven - 
tion of potentially hazardous 
undertakings; taking child to 
school 


15.0 26.2 

Does the difference in emphasis placed on 
these routines indicate a concept of a girl (from 
the father’s point of view) as someone who is 
dainty, fragile, and in need of constant supervis- 
ion—the customary stereotype? Explicit com- 
ments of fathers on this very point suggest an af- 
firmative answer (cf. discussion under ‘‘satis- 
factions’’ and ‘‘problems”’ page 345). 


2. Development of Motor Abilities, Acquisi- 
tion of Skills, Interests. Briefly, it may be ob- 
served that differences in activities related to 
motor development seem to cccur after the pre- 
school period. This point is developed further 
in the next section. 


The Matter of Sex-Typing 


The fact that there is such a preponderance of 
boys mentioned when fathers discuss motor activ- 
ities (Table IV) seems noteworthy. 

The father has been described as the child’s 
first introduction te the masculine world. Sears 
(53) believes that ‘‘during the preschool years he 
contributes heavily to the sex-typing of boys in 
respect to their expression of aggression’’ althaugh 
he adds that ‘“‘how he does this remains to be dis- 
covered. ’’ It would appear that, among others, 
one way of finding out would be to study his activ- 
ities. Especially appropriate would be a study 
of activities of an active physical and motor sort, 
since these conceivably might be associated with 
‘“‘aggression’’ containing as they do such elements 
as rough and tumble play, wrestling, boxing, and 
the like. 

It seemed profitable, therefore, to re-analyze 
these activities for three, four, and five year old 
children beginning at the third year since differ- 
entiation with respect to aggression could already 
be noted between boys and girls by that time (Sears 
53, p. 231, Fig. 1). 

Table V shows the frequency with which fath- 
ers mentioned participating with girls and boys 
of three, four, and five years of age in activities 


sed). 
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classified under the general heading of ‘‘Motor 
Activities. 

The fact that thirteen out of the sixteen boys 
who were three, four, or five years old were in- 
volved in motor activities with their fathers would 
seem to bear out Sears’ thesis that the father con- 
tributes heavily to the sex-typing of boys during 
the preschool years, if activities are taken as in- 
dicators of ways in which the father serves as a 
model for his son. That activities can be assun.ed 
to be valid indicators comes in the form of con- 
firmation in an exactly reversed situation. Radke 
(50, p. 69), asking preschool children of three 
four and five years, and Meltzer (36, p. 250), 
asking children from eight to sixteen years ofage, 
to give a free association response to the words 
‘‘father’’ and ‘‘mother’’, found that the descrip- 
tions obtained were largely in terms of activities. 
In addition, boys more frequently than girls de- 
scribed ‘‘father’’ as someone who ‘‘works around— 
hammers, saws, etc.,’’ (Radke), or ‘‘does things 
around the house,’’ as opposed to doing house- 
work (Meltzer). 

Yet, there is one additional bit of information 
which should be noted in Table V. There seems 
to be as much activity with girls as with boys. 
The motor activities described by fathers with 
their three, four and five year old daughters not 
only covers about the same range of activities as 
with their sons, but is of almost equal frequency 
of mention (twelve out of fifteen girls are discus- 
This is particularly interesting in view of 
the noticeable decline at later ages in frequency 
of mention of participation in motor activities 
with girls as indicated below and in Table IV. 


In particular, there seems to be more rough 
and tumble play with the girl of five years and un- 
der than with boys of the same age. In this study 
‘“‘tickling’’ was included among activities defined 
as ‘‘rough and tumble’’ play. Simpson (55, p. 58) 
comments that ‘‘tickling’’ was a form of play used 
almost exclusively by fathers with girls (only one 
boy in the entire study including 250 boys having 
mentioned this form of play), and that they said 
they ‘‘liked it very much. ’’ Gardner (13, p. 37) 
notes the physical contact involved in ‘‘tickling’’ 
and also considers it an ‘‘affectionate response.’’ 

The kindly sort of roughness involved in‘‘rough 
and tumble play’’ would seem to give the girl an 
example of masculinity and help to provide the 
‘‘opportunity’’ which Sears suggests she must 


Age in Years 
13-16 


B=11_ _G= 


9-12 


B=17__G=15 


Number of children mentioned 
at each age level with whom 
fathers reported engaging in 
motor activities of any sort 


16 8 11 0 


— 
| 
5-8 
4 
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TABLE V 


INCIDENCE OF THREE, FOUR AND FIVE YEAR OLD BOYS AND GIRLS FOR 
WHOM FATHERS REPORTED ACTIVITIES IN THE AREA OF THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF MOTOR ABILITIES, ACQUISITION OF 
SKILLS AND INTERESTS 


Number of Children 


Boys Girls 
Description of Activity N=16 N=15 
Total Motor Activities 13 12 
A. Activities involving simple skills and 
gross bodily movements ll 10 
1. Rough and tumble play: swinging, 
tossing, tumbling, tickling, rough- 
ing up, horsie 6 9 
2. Everyday games: throwing bean bags, 
pushing tricycle, swings, wagons 9 6 
a. Active participation with child 8 2 
b. Promoting, teaching, directing 0 3 
c. Watching child ride tricycle, etc. 1 1 
B. Organized sports: kicking football, attend- 
ing athletic games 1 2 
a. Active participation with child 1 0 


b. Spectator participation: father and 


child attend athletic games 0 2 
C. Outdoor sports: sleigh riding, swimming,etc. 2 4 
a. Active participation with child 1 4 
b. Watching child ride pony 1 0 
D. Constructional, practical arts, and allied 
activities 8 6 
a. Active participation in building with 
blocks, construction games, etc. 5 3 
b. Watching child constructing and 
building 2 0 
c. Providing workroom for children 
to fix toys; teaching use of hammer, 
3 


saw; making toys together 2 
d. Gardening 0 1 
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have in order ‘‘to react to, to be motivated by, 
and develop skills of social interaction with adult 
males. ’’ By the very nature of its roughness, it 
would tend to sharpen the difference between her- 
self as a female, and her father as a male. In 
this sense the girl is alsu being sex-typed. 

Yet, this does not explain the somewhat great- 
er participation with girls of preschool age in 
rough and tumble play than with boys. The de- 
sign of this study cannot provide the answer. 7 
However, one thing does appear to be evident. 

On the basis of the reports which fathers give of 
the kinds of motor activities in which they engage 
with their children, they do not seem to differen- 
tiate very sharply in their motor activities during 
the preschool years simply because the child is 
of one sex or the other. 


After this period, however, the picture changes. 


Traditionally, there are certain cultural stereo- 
types of what are ‘‘masculine’’ and what are ‘‘fem- 
inine’’ types of behavior, and the father reflects 
this tradition. His contribution to the sex-typing 
of his children will be manifested in several ways. 
One of these is the decline which can be noted in 
the number of girls with whom he engages in mo- 
tor activities. Another is the kind of chores he 
will assign to girls and those he will assign to 
boys. 

While, in general, the fathers of this study 
were inclined to ask boys as to ask girls to wash 
and dry dishes, clear the table, put the dishes 
away, set the table, get their own breakfast, take 
care of their Own rooms, and sweep the floor, 
there were certain kinds of chores which were re- 
served almost exclusively for boys or for girls. 

Washing socks and blouses, ironing, and mind- 
ing and caring for younger siblings, seemed to 
be feminine duties, while boys took the garbage 
out, had a job or helped father with his job. In 
this latter situation one father had a grocery store 
and required his son to deliver the orders even 
though the boy was not too enthusiastic about it. 

In two other instances, where fathers were jan- 
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itors of apartment houses, the boys helped with 
the dumbwaiter and collection of garbage, and 

ran the elevator. One father gave voice tu what 
he had in mind in assigning chores when he said 
he would let his buy run errands but nut make 

beds, even though the boy was inclined to, be - 

cause that was ‘‘sissyish. "’ 

Evidence from the literature which presents 
the child’s responses rather than the father’s, 
tends to support these findings. Gardner (14, 

p. 19 {f), who studied 388 boys and girls between 
nine and fifteen years of age from Ithaca, N. Y., 
fuund no girls who were asked to take out the 
garbage or wash the car. Luecke (26), studying 
370 boys and girls from Denton, Texas, aged 
nine to twelve years, classified ‘‘taking the gar- 
bage out’’ as an ‘‘activity common to boys”’ and 
found more girls making beds than boys and no 
boys ironing clothes, 8 


Fathers’ Functions Inferred trom Reported Ac- 


The paternal role may be viewed in terms of 
something that is acted out. Thus, in the fathers’ 
reports of their activities, in the consideration 
of the changing role as related to the age of the 
child, and in the matter of sex-typing, it has been 
possible to discover something more than a delin- 
eation of areas in which fathers do something with 
and for their chiidren. It has outlined the indiv- 


_ idual functions which make up the father’s role in- 
sofar as it can be determined through reported 


activities, 

Activities related to routines (Category 6) give 
stress to the Child Rearer function; those relat- 
ed to the Guide and Teacher function are exemp- 
lified in Categories 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. The 
function of Companion finds expression in the 
many jointly shared activities in which fathers 
participate with their children (Categories 1, 2, 
4, 5, 8, 9). The father performs as a Disciplin- 
arian and brings his Authority to bear in activi- 


7. Might it be one of the elements comprising parental preference? If this is true, 
then it does bring rewards for Redke reports that 21 percent of the three, four 
and five year old girls she studied preferred the father, while only 4 percent 
preferred the mother, and Simpson found that while in her study (of five to nine 
year old children) eas a whole, preference was in favor of the mother, five year 
old girls reversed this trend when over 60 percent indicated a preference for the 


father. 


The separate listing of chore requirements of mothers and fathers in Gardner's 
study, when re-analyzed from the point of view of the father's role in the sex- 
typing process, provides further clues to the differences in fathers' attitudes 


regarding assignment of chores to boys and girls. 


Mothers asked more than twice 


as many boys as girls to run errands while fathers asked almost an equal number 
of boys and girls to perform this chore (31 percent, boys; 28 percent, girls). 


A similer trend for fathers was found in the present investigation. 


Agein, while 


8 percent of the boys were asked by the mother to take care of the lawn and gard- 
en in Gardner's study, no girl was asked to do so. Yet fathers asked 27 percent 
of the boys end 19 percent of the girls to take care of the lawn and garden. In 
the present study agein, there were similar requirements by the father for girls 
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ties reported in categories 7 and 10. Category 
4 illustrates ways in which the father Maintains 
and Preserves Family Unity. Provider of Emo- 
tional Security, another function of the role, is 
described in Category 12. The function of Econ- 
omic Provider is indirectly encompassed by 
many of the reported activities, such as the buy- 
ing of sports equipment, girl scout uniform, go- 
ing to places of recreation, as well as in Cate- 
gory 3. Consideration of the matter of sex-typ- 
ing brought to lignt another function of the father, 
namely, Exaniple of Masculinity. 


Instructional and Related Features of the Pater- 
nal Role 


There were several matters discussed in the 
interview which, while varied, seemed to havea 
common theme and therefore might be profitably 
Studied together. 

That theme concerned the father’s tradition- 
ally assigned role as guide and teacher and in- 
cluded ‘‘instructional’’ activities, methods of 
child rearing, and discipline. The last twoitems 
may not, at first, appear to be as relevant tothe 
discussion as the first. However, it would 
seem that the methods employed are as pertinent 
as the information to be imparted. Thus, the re- 
view of methods of child rearing and those em - 
ployed in the administration of discipline, provide 
a glimpse of the mechanics, so to speak, behind 
the father’s functioning as guide and teacher. 

The nature of many of the activities which fa- 
thers described seemed to have a Special instruc- 
tional quality even though the response was to a 
general question: ‘‘What do ygu do with and for 
your children?’’ It was possible to separate 
these from the total of all the activities. 

For the purposes of analysis of the activities 
described in the present section, ‘‘instructional’’ 
will be defined as those activities which contain 
specific elements of teaching or those which have 
as their goal the acquisition by the child ofa spec- 
ific kind of knowledge or skill which he did not 
possess before. An illustration of the former 
would be, ‘‘helping the child with his homework,’’ 
and of the latter, ‘‘The boy wants to be a ball 
player so I took him to the big league games and 
tried to let him get as close to the name players 
as possible. I told him to watch how they played.’ 
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Again, the question, ‘‘What do you do with and 
for your children?’ often involved the discussion 
of many issues other than a factual enumeration 
of activities. Among other things, methods of 
performing an activity often came to light, es- 
pecially in the description of routine daily activ- 
ities. The method employed had much of a po- 
tentially instructional character since it reflect- 
ed the father’s philosophy regarding the particu- 
lar activity. For example, one father might 
simply wash a three-year-old’s hands as a rou- 
tine task for himself, while another father might 
make it a learning situation for the child by turn- 
ing on the water tap, letting the child wash her 
own hands, and then handing her the towel for 
her to dry them. 

The matter of discipline is studied in relation 
to methods used, reasons given, and assumption 
of responsibility for administration. The liter- 
ature indicates that the kinds of discipline which 
the father imposes or refrains from imposing 
may have important behavioral consequences for 
the child (51, 55, p. 50, 68). The reasons fathers 
give as to why they punish should help to illumin- 
ate the interaction between father and child in 
specific situations and perhaps explain why one 
method of discipline is preferred to another, as 
in the situation where physical punishment is 
used because the child’s physical safety is involv- 
ed. Finally, there have been frequent expres- 
sions in recent literature indicating a shiftfrom 
the traditional stereotyped patriarchal concept 
of the father as a strict disciplinarian to the pic- 
ture of a domingting mother (16, 33, 61, 65). To 
what extent, if any, is this ‘‘trend’’ manifest in 
the data of the present study? 


Reported Activities of an ‘‘Instructional’’ Nature 


In order to discover those reported activities 
which had ‘‘instructional’’ elements, the com- 
plete set of categories of activities was reread 
with the definition given above in mind and those 
items were culled from the entire list which could 
be appropriately assigned under this heading. 
The total responses were then re-assigned ac- 
cording to this scheme. 

Table VI summarizes the results in terms of 
main categories only.9 Column A shows the num- 
ber of reported activities per category. In the 


and boys to cut the lawn, rake the leaves, etc. 


While this evidence is not conclusive, 


it is suggestive. 


Apparently, it is the 


very masculinity of the father that permits him to assign to girls more hazardous 


occupations (such 


(such es caring for the lawn and garden). 


as running errands) and those involving more physical exertion 


In this way he contributes to the sex- 


typing of both his children (cf. "Concept of the Paternal Role, Example of Mascu- 


linity ”). 


For a detailed list of reported activities of an "instructional” nature, the reader 
is referred to U.M. 2358, Table 15, pp. 60-64. 
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TABLE VI 
REPORTED ACTIVITIES OF AN ‘‘INSTRUCTIONAL’’ NATURE 


No. of Total No. of % of ‘‘Instruc- 

‘Instructional’ Activities tional’’ Activ- 

Brief Description Activities per Category’ ies per Category 
of Category* (A) (B) (A/B) 


Activities related to moral and 
spiritual development 51 51 100. 00 


Activities related to development 
of social standards, conduct, and 
control 


Activities related to intellectual 
development, guidance and direc- 
tion 


Activities related to personality 
development 


Activities related to development 
of artistic interests 


Activities relating to maintaining 
and perpetuating family unity 


Activities related to routine daily 
care and safety 


Activities related to emotional 
development 


Activities related to development 
of motor abilities, acquisition of 
skills, interests 46 


Activities related to assignment of 
chores, work, allowance 17 97 17.5 


* Complete set of categories from which these ‘‘instructional’’ activities were 
culled can be found in U.M. 2358, Appendix A, pages 190-211. 
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last column, the percent of ‘‘instructional’’ ac- 
tivities per category is given. This is obtained 
by dividing the number in Column A by the cor- 


- responding number in Column B. 


From Table VI it can be seen that in the first 
six categories, between 48 and 100 percent of the 
reported activities were of an ‘‘instructional”’ 
nature. In contrast, the activities associated 
with routine daily care, motor skills, and chores, 
for which there were fewer reported activities of 
an ‘‘instructional’’ nature, seemed to demand 
more manual and physical participation. Or, it 
might be that if there were learnings that might 
have been accomplished in these areas as well 
as that of ‘‘emotional’’ development, they were 
of a subtler nature and possibly not only more 
difficult to report, but required more ingenuity 
in devising ways of teaching. Another factor may 
have been that participation arose more from the 
father’s own recreational and companionable needs 
than from a desire to transmit specific kinds of 
knowledge or skills. Thus, it will be noted that 
there were no ‘‘instructional’’ items listed for 
“going places,’ radio, movies, and comics; and 
giving presents. 


Methods of Child Rearing 


Routine Daily Care. —Replies to the second 
part of the question, ‘‘What do you do with and 
for your child?’’ usually were classifiable in the 
in the category of activities designated as routine 
daily care. Seventy-seven out of the eighty-five 
fathers reported some kind of activity which was 
assignable here, thus making it the category which 
was more widely discussed than any other in the 
study as a whole. 

The kinds of routine care 10 in which the sev- 
enty-seven fathers reported having participated 
at one time or another and the number of fathers 
reporting participation in each were: 


Routines No. of Fathers 
Feeding 53 
Minding baby 37 
Cleanliness, personal 

grooming 31 
Sleeping 30 
Toileting 27 
Dressing 25 
Night-time routines 19 
Supervising health care 15 
Miscellaneous 10 
Tidiness and neatness 9 
Overcoming ‘‘nervous”’ 

habits 3 


It will be observed from the above that more 
fathers were preoccupied with feeding than with 
other routines (cf. 13). 

The large number of fathers who reported de- 
voting themselves to duties which are convention- 
ally thought of as being assigned to women seems 
to be one more manifestation of the thesis that 
there is a ‘‘progressive decline of the patriarchal 
type of family organization in our country... .’’ 
(45). 

About two-fifths of the fathers, in enumerat- 
ing the activities related to routine care in which 
they participated, also described their methods. 
While these were unsolicited, they were suffic- 
iently detailed to warrant further analysis. 

Each routine was studied separately. The 
child’s action, as reported by the father, was re- 
corded and alongside of this, the father’s reac- 
tion. As the ways in which fathers went about 
performing their routine daily tasks were thus 
revealed, certain natural groupings seemed to 
suggest themselves. It seemed as though the in- 
teraction between father and child produced cer- 
tain consistent features which could be assigned 
to five more or less discrete groupings: arbit- 
rary, indulgent, indulgent-arbitrary, babying, 
instructive (cf. 3, 19, 24, 54). 

Arbitrary Method. For the purposes of this 
study, a method was designated as arbitrary if 
it was more capricious than reasoned. In aclash 
of wills, the father always emerged dominant. 
The child’s refusal to accept some routine was 
usually the occasion for the father to use a tech- 
nique designed to insure compliance with his 
wishes. It could be distinguised by the following 
elements: It was drastic, usually involved phys- 
ical force such as slapping, spanking, hitting, or 
at the other extreme, ignoring, and provided no 
opportunity for the child to make choices. 

Indulgent Method. Just as the dominant father 
is the main characteristic of the arbitrary meth- 
od, so the dominant child is the main feature of 
the indulgent method. The father is completely 
at the mercy of the child and will resort to bribes, 
entertainment, and the like to obtain the comple- 
tion of a routine (active indulgent). A variation 
of this method is one in which the father does not 
force the child to complete a routine but its com- 
pletion depends on the whim of the child (passive 
indulgent). 

Indulgent-Arbitrary Method. This method is 
a combination of the indulgent and the arbitrary 
methods. It is a resultant of the helplessness 
which fathers experience after their indulgent 
methods fail to bring results. Physical force 
is usually the outcome of their ineffectuality. An 
example of this method is that of the father who 


10. For a detailed description of the activities included in this category, see U.M. 2358, 


Appendix A, p. 196. 
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bribes the child to drink milk and when this fails, 
finally ‘‘licks’’ her. 

Babying Method. In this classification were 
included those kinds of activities which are com- 
monly associated with notions such as ‘‘over-pro- 
tection, *’ ‘‘prolonging dependence, ’’ ‘‘fostering 
immaturity, ’’ and the like. For example, the 
father who discourages attempts of his seventeen 
months old baby to feed herself. 

Instructive Method. The basis for classifying 
a method as instructive was the presence of the 
element of teaching or reasoning, provision for 
choice, and assumption of responsibility on the 
part of the child. The father who turns on the 
water tap for a three-year-old and hands her the 
towel but expects her to wash and dry her own 
hands would be using the instructive method. 

Of the thirty-three fathers who described the 
methods they used in performing routine daily 
tasks, only three mentioned practices which might 
be assigned to the ‘‘instructive’’ group as defined 
above. Since these thirty-three fathers represent- 
ed a variety of educational and occupational back- 
grounds ranging from grammar school through 
the PhD degree educationally, and from unskilled 
laborer to professional occupationally, it was of 
interest to note who these three fathers were. In 
general, one could not tell, merely on the basis 
of a man’s occupation or education, which method 
he would be inclined to use, with the possible ex- 
ception of the ‘‘instructive’’ group which was more 
homogeneous than the others. Men with the same 
number of years schooling or the same occupa- 
tional classification, were as prone to use one 
method as another (excluding ‘‘instructive’’) al- 
though ‘‘arbitrary’’ was more frequently used 
than the others. 

The three fathers reporting activities in the 
‘‘instructive’’ group were doing graduate work 
in education and were working toward the PhD 
or EdD degrees. Yet, other men with similar 
backgrounds, did not use ‘‘instructive’’ methods. 
It may be however, that their education did tend 
to produce a consciousness that there were other 
methods even if they did not choose to use them. 
Two instances will serve to illustrate this point. 
In one case the father reported that he is too im- 
patient to let the child feed himself and ‘‘spoons 
it out to him’’ (the implication being that if he had 
more patience, he knows it would be better for 
the child to feed himself). In the other instance, 
the father was trying hard to be ‘‘instructive’’ 
but his methods of promoting self-management 
might be regarded as questionable. He would 
amuse the child, play games and generally dis- 
tract the child enough so she would feed herself. 
Fathers with less education and in other occupa- 
tions who were disposed to teach, lacked acquaint- 
ance with appropriate techniques. Thus, one 
father who wanted to train his child not to wet 
herself, would ‘‘hold up the child’s wet pants, 
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tell her to put out her and and slap her hand in 
order to make her understand. ’’ Another father 
reported that he ‘‘cured’’ his eighteen months old 
daughter ‘‘of drinking from a bottle by breaking 
all the bottles and throwing all the nipples away 
and she never took a bottle again. ’’ 

While the evidence in this study is too scanty 
to do more than possibly point to a tendency, it 
would seem that, based on the reports of the fa- 
thers of this study, fathers of every educational 
group and occupational background would require 
more specific technical knowledge regarding prin- 
ciples of child growth and development than mere 
exposure to general educational procedures would 
provide. This conclusion seems all the more 
tenable as one notes teachers in fields of science, 
history, economics, practical arts, engineers, 
student pastors, etc., struggling, frequently in- 
effectually, to perform routine tasks for small 
children (cf. 8, 52). 


Discipline 


In discussing fathers’ activities as related to 
their children, a departure was made from the 
semi-structured nature of the interviews in that 
the fathers were asked specifically to discuss the 
topic of discipline. Three aspects were treated: 
‘‘Who takes responsibility for punishing the chil- 
dren, ’’ ‘‘what kinds of things do they do which 
cause you to punish them, ’’ ‘‘how do you punish 
them?’’ 

Administration of discipline. —The findings 
relating to the punishing agent would indicate 
either that the concept of the father as the sole 
dispenser of justice was never a true picture, 
that it was greatly exaggerated, or that there has 
been a considerable shift in recent times. How- 
ever, the picture of the mother as the sole dis- 
ciplinarian is equally unreal. 

When an effort was made to tabulate the re - 
plies to the question regarding the punishing ag- 
ent, it was found that to make three main group- 
ings, ‘‘mother,’’ ‘‘father, ’’ ‘‘both, ’’ would not 
tell an accurate story. A better approximation 
of the real picture was the classification, ‘‘mother 
mainly, ’’ ‘‘father mainly, ’’ ‘‘both. ’’ In those in- 
stances where the responsibility fell more heav- 
ily on one parent than the other, the way in which 
the father reported it did not exclude the other 
parent entirely as an administrator of punishment. 
Therefore, in the twenty-four instances in which 
the mother was described as the chief punishing 
agent, the father was still able to call up examples 
of his own functioning in this respect. 

Fifty-four fathers (63.5 percent) reported that 
both parents took responsibility for disciplining 
their children. The prevailing mode appeared 
to be for the father to take care of his disciplin- 
ary problems when they arose and the mother to 
take care of hers when they arose Or, they 
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might reinforce each other as in the situation 
where the mother repeats her request to the child 
several tin.es without result. ‘‘Then,’’ father 
says, ‘‘I get up and say my piece and vice versa.”’ 

As mentioned above, twenty-four mothers (28.2 
percent) were described by the father as being 
the main disciplinarians. However, there were 
vccasions in which they called upon father for 
help. One father who placed his wife in the cate- 
gory of chief disciplinarian, said that after she 
had meted out the punishment, he would explain 
to the child why the mother had done it. Several 
fathers mentioned that they were ‘‘too softheart- 
ed’’ or easy-going to punish. Others said that 
while mother was the main punisher, they would 
‘‘lend assitance”’ if they were around. Several 
mothers who did miost of the disciplining would 
threaten to ‘‘wait until your father comes home’”’ 
as a last resort. 

Seven fathers claimed the major portion of 
disciplining in their families. Their reasons were 
largely that the mothers were ineffectual. For 
example, one father said that when the children 
were younger, mother was the main dispenser of 
punishment, but as the children grew older, they 
were more difficult to manage and therefore the 
responsibility gradually devolved upon him. 

The main impression which this aspect of the 
discussion created was that for this group of fa- 
thers responsibility for discipline was rather 
fluid; that while, according to these fathers’ re- 
ports, there were instances in which one or the 
other parent assumed the major responsibility 
each parent felt free to call on the other for as- 
sistance and did so. While there has been some- 
what of a tendency in the literature to reportone 
or the other parent as the sole administrator of 
justice, the above seems to this investigator a 
more realistic picture of what probably does pre- 
vail in many families, and all the more so because 
such a picture takes account of the interactional 
process characteristic of an ongoing family. 

The Nature of Discipline. —Table VII summar- 


' izes the kinds of methods which fathers used in 


disciplining their children. These fell into three 
major groups: physical, verbal, and withholding 
pleasures or attention. Other kinds mentioned 
ranged from having the child take the con- 
sequences for his actions to setting a good ex- 
ample as a form of discipline. Fathers were not 
limited to one type of discipline. Fifty-two men- 
tioned using two or more methods. 

Fathers used more approaches to solving prob- 
lems relating to routine daily care and acceptable 
social behavior than other trouble spots. That 
these were insistent concerns of fathers is indi- 
cated by the high frequency of mention they re- 
ceived when fathers discussed their activities. 


It might be that this greater preoccupation with 
routine daily activities and promotion of proper 
social deportment, and consequent greater inter- 
action, may have produced more friction points 
which in turn necessitated more frequent discip- 
linary measures. However, it also raises the 
question of methods used ia performing these ac- 
tivities. Might it not be that inappropriate meth- 
ods were tension producing ? 

Radke (50, p. 49) suggests that many of the 
methods used in disciplining children are ‘‘aimed 
at undermining the power of the child or at re - 
stricting his freedom either physical or psycho- 
logical. ’’ Among these are included the examples 
of spanking, depriving, isolating, frightening, 
shaming. While she acknowledges that allowing 
the child to take the natural consequences of his 
actions is somewhat restrictive and power reduc- 
tive, she feels that these are resultants of phys- 
ical laws and social pressures rather than due to 
the caprice of an individual. Reasoning and ‘‘sim- 
ilar verbal appeals’’ are considered to be ‘‘least 
restrictive of behavior and least power reductive.’’ 

If the goal (29, 41) in discipline is toward the 
development of an independent, self-disciplined, 
responsible individual, then it might be argued 
that using the type of discipline which would un- 
dermine a child’s power and perhaps his self- 
assurance would not be likely to produce such an 
individual. Nineteen fathers or almost one-fourth 
(22.3 percent) reported using reasoning, explain- 
ing, suggesting, setting an example, and letting 
the child take the consequences of his actions as 
ways of disciplining children. A more detailed 
study of the various techniques used would seem 
indicated at this point. 

Physical Punishment. —Sixty-two fathers re- 
ported that at one time or another they had had 
recourse to spanking, slapping, hitting or other 
physical displays as a means of imposing their 
will upon children. Among the reasons given for 
resorting to physical force were included: as a 
last resort when all other methods fail; when fa- 
ther is angry, tired, irritated, or his patience 
is exhausted, and because it takes less time. 

Examples of situations in which physical pun- 
ishment was used ranged from taking food off of 
mother’s plate to playing with or opening gas jets, 
or nail-biting. 11 

The age and sex of the child were noted as fac- 
tors in administering physical punishment. Young- 
er children were more prone to receive spankings, 
Slaps, or ‘‘wallops’’ than were older children, 
and boys were more apt to be hit than girls. These 
relationships are shown at top of the next page. 

Verbal Methods. —Verbal types of discipline 
were reported by forty-four fathers. As will be 
noted in Table VII, there were five types of verb- 


ll. Further examples will be found in U.M. 2358, p. 80. 
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TABLE VII 
METHODS OF DISCIPLINE 


Method 


Number of 
Fathers 


Physical 
Spanking, slapping, hitting 
Verbal 


Reasoning, suggesting, explaining 
Warning, threatening 
Talking to 

. Shaming, using sarcasm 
Scolding, shouting, raising voice 


Withholding Pleasures or Attention 


Depriving, taking away privileges, 
e.g., movies, allowance 

Isolating, confining, restricting to chair, 
bed, room 


Ignoring 
Other 
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Sex of Child as Related to Physical Punishment 


5-8 
G=21 


0-4 


B=25 G=32  B=18 


Age in Years 
9-12 13-16 
B=17 G=15 Bell G=4 


17+ 
G=8 


Percent of 


Children 68.0 47.0 78.0 52.0 


47.0 40.0 18.0 0 0 0 


Age of Child as Related to Physical Punishment 
Age in Years 
9-12 13-16 
N=32 N=15 N=17 


44.0 13.0 0 


al techniques, ranging from rather mild to more 
Stern, to which fathers gave expression. 

When the types of verbal discipline were ex- 
amined in light of the father’s educational back- 
ground, certain suggestive relationships appear - 
ed. For example, those fathers who had educa- 
tion beyond high school graduation, whether spec- 
ialized technical or college training, tended to 
use reasoning, talking to, sarcasm or shaming 
more frequently than those of lesser educational 
attainments. Whereas, those fathers who had 
completed their education at any point up through 
high school graduation, appeared to use warning, 
threatening and scolding, shouting or ‘‘yelling”’ 
more often. 

Withholding Pleasures or Attention. —Thirty 
fathers mentioned depriving children of privil- 
eges, isolating, confining, or ignoring as ways 
in which they disciplined their children (Table 
VII). 

Fathers of the lower educational group tended 
to use depriving, while fathers in the higher ed- 
ucational group tended to use ignoring. Both 
groups used isolating about equally. 

It was interesting to note that when the two 
types of methods, verbal and withholding, were 
compared, slightly more fathers in the higher ed- 
ucational group (as defined above) used verbal 
methods (25 as against 19 in the lower education- 
al group) and slightly more fathers in the lower 
educational group used withholding techniques (17 
as against 13 in the higher educational group). 

Other Methods. —Twelve fathers reported 
methods which were of a miscellaneous sort. A- 
mong others, one father described giving punish- 
ment in kind. When his five-year-old boy bit him, 
father bit him back and claims it was effective in 
‘‘curing’’ the boy of biting; another said he merely 
looked threateningly (‘‘I just give them a look’’). 


Comments on the Guide and Teacher Function 


In reviewing the instructional aspects of father’s 
activities, two ways of arriving at the philosophy 


behind the activities which they performed could 
be gleaned. First, it could be inierred from the 
nature of the activity, and second, the method, or 
way in which fathers went about carrying out the 
various tasks, would be revealing of the presence 
of or lack of philosophy. 

In the first instance, all the activities which 
were assigned as ‘‘instructional’’ were included. 
Practically all of the fathers of this study men- 
tioned participating in one way or another, in ac- 
tivities which were classified as ‘‘instructional’’ 
in nature. With the exception of those activities 
which are concerned with routine daily care and 
discipline, discussed separately below, the obser- 
vation might be made that any motivating factor 
that may have been present in the fatner’s mind 
as he performed a given activity was, ingeneral, 
not reported. Nevertheless, the ‘‘apparently in- 
structional’’ nature of the activities conveys al - 
most as clearly as expressed motives, the fathers’ 
teaching proclivities. 

In the second instance, those methods employ- 
ed in the performance of routine daily tasks and 
discipline were included. Here, the greater in- 
frequency with which such methods as ‘‘instruc- 
tive’’ regarding routine daily activities and ‘‘reas- 
oning, explaining, etc. ,’’ in administering disci- 
pline were reportedly employed would seem to be- 
speak the more frequent use of a ‘‘situational’’ 
(24, p. 41) approach than a consistent philosophy 
in handling these tasks. 

It would seem that the traditional notion of the 
father as a guide and teacher is borne out by the 
large number of fathers who reportedly do perform 
‘‘instructional”’ activities. However, the tendency 
of fathers to use other than the ‘‘instructive’’ and 
‘‘reasoning and explaining’’ approaches in the two 
areas of reported activities examined, indicates 
that their effectiveness in fulfillment of the guide 
and teacher function could be increased with more 
knowledge concerning the nature of child growth. 


Joys and Problems of Child Rearing Reported 
by Fathers 


As set forth in the statement of the problem, 
the joys and cares of fatherhood were examined 
for the light they might throw on the father’s role. 
To obtain this information, fathers were asked 
to discuss the pleasures, delights, and satisfac- 
tions that came with having and rearing children. 
In addition, they were asked to tell of the pains, 
annoyances, displeasures, and irritations aris- 
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ing in the course of daily living, which were cun- 
sequent upon the responsibilities of fatherhood. 
The part of the interview dealing with joys and 
problems was similar to that described by Jer- 
sild, et al., (21) and del Solar (9). 12 

The responses which fathers give when they 
are called upon to evaluate tatherhood in terms 
of its rewards and trials seem to ciuster around 
three main topics: the nature of fatherhood, the 
characteristics of the children themseives, and 
the concomitants of child-rearing, ir terms of 
community resources, neighbourhood, living quar- 
ters, and the like. These are treated separately 
in the following discussion. 


The Nature of Fatherhood 


There are several components which make up 
the phrase ‘‘the nature of fatherhood.’’ These 
are shown in Table VIII which highlights in sum- 
mary form the major categories of ‘‘satisfactions”’ 
and ‘‘problems’’ reported by the eighty-five fa- 
thers of this study. The data are ranked accord- 
ing to the frequency of fathers reporting ‘‘satis- 
factions. ’’ It is interesting to note which items 
fathers stressed inasmuch as'they had an equal 
opportunity to report either joys or problems, 
and had complete freedum to mention whatever 
can.e most readily to nund. 

From Table VIII it will be seen that particular 
pleasure appears to be derived simply from the 
fact of having children, from the role of child 
rearer, and from the rewards of companionship. 
Almost four times as many fathers report joy in 
companionship as report discontent from lack of 
it. Favorable reactions to the fact of having chil- 
dren are described by three times as many fathers 
as unfavorable reactions, and success in child 
rearing iS mentioned by more than twice as many 
fathers as report failures. 

If it is assumed that one would seek for a rep- 
etition of pleasurable experiences, then the reas- 
on why so many fathers mention companionship 
in discussing ‘‘satisfactions’’ becomes under- 
standable. Besides the many jointly shared ac- 
tivities in which fathers reported participating 
with their children, they reported enjoyment of 
other kinds of companionship as well. Suchitems 
as exchanging confidences, mutual likes and dis- 
likes, admiration, etc. 

When the fathers who participated in this study 
do complain about lack of companionship, it is 
usually in recognition of factors beyond their con- 
trol. Of the seventeen fathers who mentioned 
dissatisfactions due to lack of companionship, ten 
gave instances of the passing of childhood. The 
following example will serve to illustrate. One 
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father noted with regret the first day his son went 
to school, for to him it meant that the boy was 
growing up and would find a world outside his 
home. i 

The fact of having children is axiomatic to the 
role of fatherhood. Yet it has additional mean- 
ings for these fathers. They will not only men- 
tion ‘‘just having him’’ as an important source 
of joy, but will also tell of the happiness in being 
appreciated, the new sense of values, the new 
purpose which life has, and their stake in perpet- 
uating the species. 

On the negative side of the story, at least four- 
teen fathers had specific complaints. These re- 
lated to the sex of the child (‘‘It’s pretty hard 
for a man to »lav with daughters’’), the child’s 
poor health, and the inconvenience of having chil- 
dren widely separated in age. 

Various aspects of child rearing seemed quite 
satisfying to about forty percent of the fatners. 
The subcategories of the general category,‘‘ Pleas- 
ure, pride, in the exercise of duties and activi- 
ties involved in being a child rearer....°’ (21, p. 
135), are revealing as to the suurces of these 
‘‘satisfactions’’ and are therefore given below to- 
gether with the number of fathers who mentioned 
them. 


No. fathers 
reporting 
Subcategory Satisfactions 
Being able to do a generally good 
job 


Pride in theory of child rearing 
which father has adopted 


Successful overcoming of prev- 
ious problems in child (with 
overtones of self-congratula- 
tion at outcome) 


Successful prevention of problem: 
boy prepared for coming of baby 
and now good relations between 
them 

Satisfaction in career as parent; 
as a creative activity: ‘‘You feel 
so proud when you see them go- 
ing to school. Then you say to 
yourself, ‘aint doing so bad so 


4H Success in promoting specific 
learnings, characteristics, out- 


12. Throughout this section the 


used for analysis of the joys and problems. 


categories developed by Jersild, et.al. (21) will be 
For the complete descriptions of these 
categories, see pp. 129-235 of the Jersild monograph. 
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TABLE VIII 


COMPARATIVE FREQUENCY OF ‘‘SATISFACTIONS’’ AND ‘‘PROBLEMS’’ 
REPORTED BY FATHERS ON THE NATURE OF FATHERHOOD 


% of Fathers % of Fathers 
Category Reporting Reporting 
Number * Major Category ‘‘Satisfactions’’ ‘‘Problems’’ 


3 Companionship 76.4 20.0 


1 Fact of having children 49.4 16.5 


4 Child rearer 40.0 17.6 


16 Relatives 34.1 44.7 


Routines 20. 49.4 


Chores 16. 3.5 


Parental convenience or 
inconvenience ; 34.1 


Reflection of self in child , 1.2 
Medical care, personnel 3 2.3 
Child rearing information : 1.2 


Child’s undesirable reaction to 
authority 


Actual accidents 
Safety 4.7 


Perplexities regarding child 
rearing practices —_— 3.5 


* Category number given here is identical with that used by Jersild, et. al., (21). 
The categories listed here are described in detail in that publication, on pages 
129-235. 
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comes, virtues, etc. 


Is more relaxed with later chil- 
dren because of experiences with 
younger ones: teething, noting 
signs of fatigue, hunger, etc. 


Satisfaction in having been frank, 
honest, talking things over with 
children 


4K Joy in making financial or other 
material provisions for children 


4L Greater satisfaction from one 
child than from another 


Pride in sacrifice, self-denial 
for sake of children 


4M 


These fathers were not too inclined toward 
self-examination and mentioned their shortcom- 
ings as child rearers less frequently. Of the fif- 
teen fathers who discussed failings in this regard, 
four noted specific weaknesses within themselves. 
One father, for example, regretted his inability 
to play easily with his son or enjoy taking him 
to baseball games because he had never known 
these things as a boy himself and was inexper- 
ienced. Another father was concerned about his 
ineptness in working with clay aid thus was un- 
able to teach his son. Some parents recognized 
that they were setting too high standards for their 
children or, on the other hand, were being too 
lenient. One felt that perhaps he had failed toas- 
sign regular chores to his children because he 
was devoting too much time to his work. 

They do not appear to puzzle very much about 
methods of child rearing, only three fathers men- 
tioning perplexities of any sort. 

Thus, it seemed that the fact of having chil- 
dren, enjoying their companionship, and raising 
them were more satisfying than dissatisfying ex- 
periences. However, there were some aspects 
of fatherhood that did seem burdensome. These 
were noted in Table VIII. The inconveniences at- 
tendant upon having children and the tasks con- 
nected with administering to their routine daily 
care weighed heavily upon these fathers. The 
contribution of their wives in child rearing also 
seemed to have more negative than positive ele- 
ments. 

Twenty-nine fathers noted the inconveniences 
brought about by the children. (cf. Concept of 
the Paternal Role, ‘‘Parenthood as ‘Restraint ’’). 
Eight mentioned loss of sleep. Eleven noted the 
general annoyance caused by children being noisy 
or having pets and possessions get in the way; 
how they tore up letters and magazines before 
father had a chance to read them; how they were 
constantly interrupting when father tried to read 
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at night or listen to the radio; how the house never 
seemed to be clean; how the children will crawl 
over father and dirty a perfectly clean shirt inno 
time at all; of the lack of privacy for a father who 
works at home because of the boy continually run- 
ning into his study. They disliked not being able 
to go out together because one parent had to mind —- 
the children; that the ‘‘amount of work, worry 

. and bother involved are not compensated for by 
having the baby, ’’ and ‘‘sometimes I want to leave 
the whole bunch of them and get out. ’’ 

Only nine fathers found that having children 
constituted little or no bother at all, and two men- 
tioned that the children could keep themselves 
happily occupied without supervision. 

Thus, it would seem that fathers are proud of 
their successes as child rearers when they achieve 
them, but are not too self-critical of their failures, 
nor do they discuss their perplexities frequently. 
While some will point with pride to the fact that 
their children do not constitute any inconvenience, 
at least one third of them find children to be‘‘work, 
worry and bother. ’’ 

In discussing possible reasons for the high fre- 
quency of mention of ‘‘satisfactions’’ of a com- 
panionable sort, it was suggested that perhaps 
frequent participation made for enjoyment. If, 
however, together with frequent participation, a 
greater number of responses relating to ‘‘prob- 
lems’’ than to ‘‘satisfactions’’ is found, then other 
explanations must be sought. 

‘This seems to be the situatian concerning rou- 
tines. A larger proportion of the total activities 
of these fathers were devoted to activities relat- 
ing to the routine daily care of the child than to 
any other group of activities, yet, when it occur- 
red to them to mention routines in describing their 
‘‘satisfactions’’ and ‘‘problems’’ nearly two and 
one-half times as many fathers reported ‘‘prob- 
lems’’ as ‘‘satisfactions.’’ Frequent participa- 
tion, then, does not appear to bring satisfaction. 

It might be argued that the nature of an activ- 
ity is an important determinant of its enjoyment 
so that sharing companionable activities with chil- 
dren would seem to be more pleasurable than ad- 
ministering to their routine care. Yet, the kind 
of participation would also seem to be a factor. 

It will be recalled that in discussing the methods 
of child rearing used by these fathers, when they 
were held up for scrutiny, they were found want- 
ing. The fact that only three fathers described 
an ‘‘instructive’’ approach in performing routine 
daily tasks combined with the fact that more fathers 
mentioned routines than any other matter when 
discussing ‘‘problems, ’’ might suggest that inter - 
pretation. This argument seems all the more 
tenable because of the lesser position of import- 
ance which fathers ascribe to routines when dis- 
cussing their ‘‘satisfactions’’ in this area. Rou- 
tines had a rank of one among ‘“‘problems’’ and 
15 1/2 among ‘‘satisfactions. "’ 
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As in activities, more fathers mentioned feed- 
ing under ‘‘problenis’’ than any other routine. 
Twenty-three of the forty-two fathers reported 
dissatisfactions of this kind. 

There was one aspect of the study which pro- 
vided interesting sidelights on the mother’s func- 
tions and duties. These were revealed through 
fathers’ discussions of satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions (referred to as Category 16, Relatives). 
They appraised the mother’s functioning in rela- 
tion to the children and were both favorable and 
unfavorable in their evaluations, with somewhat 
more of a tendency to be critical than laudatory. 
Twenty-nine (34. 1 percent) made positive com- 
ments, while 38 (44.7 percent) gave negative crit- 
icism. As might be expected, these were largely 
concerned with the mother’s methods and com- 
petence as a child rearer and home manager. 

On the positive side, these fathers felt that 
mothers were doing a satisfactory job in their 
handling of the physical needs of the children; that 
they were models of efficiency, competent in man- 
aging the household. Criticisms were specific. 
Fathers complained that wives were remiss in 
such tasks as refusing to prepare breakfast or 
sew buttons on shirts. Some of the difficulties 


arose from the wife’s inexperience or inefficiency 
in regard to such matters as feeding, ventilation, 
improper utilization of energy. 


For example, one 
father mentioned that his wife could not recognize 
that the baby needed to be picked up and ‘‘burped’’ 
but tried to quiet the crying child without picking 
her up, and another, that his wife did not take the 
children out on a sunny day. 

Eleven fathers were critical of mother’s dis- 
ciplinary approach: They complained that she 
‘‘scolds, ‘‘screams,”’ ‘‘hollers,’’ or ‘‘yells”’ 
too much, or is too prone to ‘‘give them the back 
of her hand—quick. "’ 

In contrast to the fathers’ complaints of 
mothers’ performance of their duties, is the 
mothers’ appraisal of the father. It was found 
(21) that mothers gave a more satisfactory than 
unsatisfactory picture of fathers. Fifty-three 
and seven tenths percent reported pleasing as 
against 29.6 percent displeasing items cf behav- 
ior. It will be recalled that in the present study, 
34. 1 percent of the fathers expressed favorable 
as against 44.7 percent unfavorable comments 
regarding the mothers. 

Concerning satisfactions, mothers stressed 
fathers’ companionable relationships with their 
children (27.7 percent) while fathers stressed 
mothers’ competence in child and home manage- 
ment (21.2 percent). As for the dissatisfactions, 
both fathers and mothers tended to view the other 
parent as being too harsh, stern, etc., rather 
than being lenient. However, in both instances, 
these criticisms were not frequently given. 
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Paternal Functions and the Nature of Fatherhood 


What does the above discussion contribute to 
our understanding of the father’s role? The es- 
sential nature of paternity apparently begins with 
the very fact of having children. Though fathers 
usually speak of this in prosaic terms, these add 
up to the view of self as a contributor to the spec- 
ies and its advancement. This is the creative as- 
pect of paternity. 

The fact that fathers thought so largely in 
terms of companionship (rank of 1 for ‘‘satisfac- 
tions, ’’ and 7 for ‘‘problems’’) when asked in gen- 
eral terms about their ‘‘satisfactions’’ and ‘‘prob- 
lems, ’’ would seem to be adequate testimony that 
they consider companionship as an important as- 
pect of their role. 

The emphasis placed on matters concerned 
with the care and rearing of children in terms of 
convenience and inconvenience, performance of 
routine tasks and other child rearing duties, when 
discussing their joys and concerns, and, in ad- 
dition, the high mention of both favorable and 
unfavorable comments concerning their wives’ 
child rearing activities (rank of 7 for ‘‘satisfac- 
tions’’ and 2 for ‘‘problems’’), would seem to 
imply that fathers consider the role of child rear- 
er in the sense of ‘‘doing for’’ their children, not 
only an important function of motherhood but of 
fatherhood as well. Here, again, then, we find 
evidence that bespeaks a more equalitarian than 
patriarchal type of family pattern emerging. 


Characteristics ot Children 


Table IX indicates what fathers had to say 
about the virtues and shortcomings of their chil- 
dren. This is given quantitatively in terms of 
the number of fathers reporting ‘‘satisfactions”’ 
and ‘‘problems’’ in each category. 

It would seem that this group of fathers are 
rather satisfied with the children they are rais- 
ing. They reported more items of satisfaction 
(56. 3 percent of all items) than of problems (33.4 
percent of all items) when describing the charac- 
teristics of their children. 

They rejoiced in the display of pleasing as- 
pects of their children’s personalities, intellec- 
tual endowments and achievements, in their ‘‘cute’’ 
and ‘‘cunning’’ ways, and bright sayings, but 
worried about problems of health and wanted to 
see improvements in the dealings of their chil- 
dren with each other. 

Those qualities which would make a child easy 
to live with were especially noted by these fathers. 
This appears to be of interest in view of the high 
rank which Category 8, ‘‘Parental Inconvenience”’ 
received in fathers’ discussions of problems. 
They mentioned that a child was amenable, con- 
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TABLE Ix 


COMPARATIVE FREQUENCY OF ‘‘SATISFACTIONS’’ AND ‘‘PROBLEMS”’ 
REPORTED BY FATHERS ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN 


% of Fathers % of Fathers 
Category Reporting Reporting 
Number* Major Category ‘‘Satisfactions”’ ‘*Problems’”’ 


20 Personality 74.1 28.2 
29 Intellectual endowments 58.8 4.7 
25 Mannerisms 37.6 9.4 
30 Motor activities + 30. 3.5 
31 Artistic preoccupations 29. .9 
19 Growth 29. 
18 Sibling relationships! 27. 
23 Social behavior anc adjustment 24. 
27 Health 24. 
28 Physical appearance 24. 
34 School 20. 
32 Miscellaneous interests 18. 


24 Moral conduct, standards of 
behavior 


33 Religious preoccupations and 
propensities 5.9 


21 Differences among children 1, 2 


17 Adjustments related to sex 8.2 


7 
22 Emotional behavior 0 12.9 


* Category number given here is identical with that used by Jersild, et. al., (21). 
The categories listed here are described in detail in that publication on pages 
129-235. 

1 Based on 48 fathers with two or more children. 

2 No comparable items for ‘‘problems’’. 
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siderate, of good disposition, and even-tempered 
more often than other aspects of his personality. 
There were, in addition, other qualities which 
they found agreeable. Those more frequently re- 
ported were: child has a sense of self-sufficiency, 
fortitude, being happy, full of life, has a sense 

ol humor, truthfulness and justice. 

It is interesting to note that in accounts of their 
activities related to the personality development 
of the child, while only about one-fourth of the 
fathers reported activities in this area, they 
stressed such qualities as would promote within 
the child a feeling of self-confidence, self-respect, 
fortitude, happiness, and a sense of reality. 

On the problem side, those who did complain 
found especially disagreeable those qualities ina 
child which might conceivably bring him into con- 
flict with others, namely, the ‘‘dominant, ’’ self- 
assertive characteristics, unwillingness to share, 
being headstrong, stubborn or self-willed. Inter- 
estingly enough, it was these very characteris- 
tics in their children about which some fathers 
had complained and also were the ones three 
fathers reported they were working tocorrect 
when they mentioned their activities. 

Almost three-fifths of the fathers of this study 
expressed satisfaction with the intellectual attain- 
ments of their children while only four mentioned 
complaints of this sort. Those abilities aad skills 
which were found to be especially pleasing were: 
good general intelligence, retentive memory; 
good reasoning ability; liking for reading; a large 
vocabulary. 

It is noteworthy that some fathers appeared 
to be devoting part of their activities to providing 
some experiences in those very areas from which 
they later reported deriving satisfactions; that is, 
they were trying to develop specific intellectual 
skills such as reading, learning the alphabet, 
puzzle-solving, and the like. 

One especially interesting feature of the fathers’ 
recital of the joys which children bring was the 
emphasis they placed on the ‘‘cute’’ and ‘‘cunning”’ 
ways and endearing mannerisms which their chil- 
dren exhibited. Thirty-two gave appropriate il- 
lustrations. 

On the problem side, not many fathers were 
given to discussing annoying ways or ‘‘nervous’’ 
mannerisms. Eight, however, did mention such 
habits as thumbsucking, nailbiting, rubbing the 
binding of the blanket, scratching the back of the 
neck, and nagging. 

When fathers mention the satisfactions which 
derives from their children’s motor development, 
skills, and interests, they emphasize those of a 
constructional and manipulative sort. This is of 
interest in view of the fact that they devote more 
of their activities to other kinds of motor inter- 
ests. They emphasize everyday skills and those 
involving gross bodily movements when telling 
what they do with their children. In mentioning 
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activities, they would be more apt to say ‘‘play- 
ing ball’’ whereas in ‘‘satisfactions’’ they are 
more inclined to take pleasure in the child’s abil- 
ity to manipulate objects, fashion guns, use tools, 
‘‘know what a hammer is for. ’’ Many of those 
who do engage in constructional activities with 
their children do derive satisfaction from such 
participation as can be seen from the fact that 
13 of the 16 fathers who mentioned such satisfac - 
tions, had similarly described activities of a 
constructional sort. (cf. Concept of the Paternal 
Role, ‘‘Guide and Teacher. ’’) 

Pleasures derived from children’s artistic in- 
terests, abilities, etc., were mentioned by about 
thirty percent of the fathers. About one-half of 
these same fathers, had also reported participat- 
ing in activities of this nature with their children. 
One wonders whether the fathers who expressed 
satisfaction and did not report participation were 
enjoying a little extra bonus, so to speak, from 
their children’s artistic propensities. A few fa- 
thers expressed dissatisfaction with children who 
did not practice the piano diligently, lacked tal- 
ent, etc. 

Other items in Table IX meriting comment ap- 
peared to be more on the gloomy than onthe bright 
side. That these fathers had weathered many a 
storm could be seen from the large number who 
discussed the health problems of their children. 
Forty-seven percent mentioned a variety of ill- 
nesses, diseases, and ailments which had beset 
their children in the past. It appeared to be a 
persistent problem for it was still the common 
concern of 28.2 percent at the time of the inter- 
view. About one-quarter of the fathers did ex- 
press some satisfaction, however, with the health 
record of their children. 

While at least one-quarter of the forty-eight 
fathers who had two or more children spoke with 
pleasure of the relations of their children with 
each other, there seemed to be somewhat of a 
tendency to be critical of these relations. About 
thirty-five percent noted as especially irritating 
the tendency of the children to fight among them- 
selves, bicker, want the same things at the same 
time. Several told how they handled this. 

It was suggested earlier (p. 329) that fathers 
may have a concept of a girl ‘‘as somewone who 
is dainty, fragile, and in need of constant super- 
vision.’’ It was also pointed out that ‘‘tradition- 
ally there are certain cultural stereotypes of what 
are ‘masculine’ and what are ‘feminine’ types of 
behavior’’ (p. 331). Among some of the satisfac - 
tions and problems which fathers expressed are 
explicit statements regarding the femininity and 
masculinity of their children from which it is 
possible to glean how some fathers, in their 
thinking, apparently do differentiate boys from 
girls. The various responses, taken together, 
give a composite picture, such as the following. 

A girl’s ‘‘femininity’’ is suggested by curly 
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hair (‘‘the girls have curly hair and the boy 
Straight hair’’); neatness, looking like a ‘‘doll, ’’ 
being ‘‘pretty’’ or ‘‘beautiful, ’’ ‘‘pursing lips for 
a kiss,’’ liking to ‘‘hug and cuddle;’’ ‘‘the way 
she (twin girl who ‘is very feminine’) trips around 
the house;’’ the Sense of dependence she conveys, 
‘‘especially when she holds her arms up to be 
picked up. ’’ 

A boy’s ‘‘masculinity’’ is suggested by ‘‘well- 
coordinated muscles, ’’ straight hair, dirtiness 
(‘the gets dirty, that’s the boy in him, ’’ ‘‘he wont 
wash his neck—that’s part of boyhood, ’’) ‘‘the 
way he shakes hands instead of kissing as girls 
do, or says, ‘solong, Dad’;’’ mischievousness 
(‘‘when the boy broke the window I realized he 
was not effeminate—that he had traits like a 
man. ’’) 

One may further glean from these responses 
the concern some fathers felt that the boy’s ‘‘mas- 
culinity’’ might be undermined. Thus, one father 
said he enjoyed his boy’s ‘‘tenderness, ’’ that he 
does not object when other children take his toys 
away, but he thought it might make a ‘‘sissy’’ out 
of him, and wished he would be more aggressive 
to avoid this happening. Another father of a six- 
year-old boy thought it a problem that his son 
‘‘is sometimes mistaken for a girl because he 
has ‘an angel face.’’’ A seven-year,old caused 
his father sorrow by ‘‘running away from bullies 
who are the same age and no bigger than he is. ”’ 
The school routine was criticized by one father 
because they taught his boy ‘‘sewing. ’’ 

Certain events in the life of the child, casual 
remarks, or happenings may have special mean- 
ings for the father. Taking his boy to the barber 
for his first haircut gave one father pleasure be- 
cause it denoted for him that ‘‘he’s growing up— 
you’ve got a man in the house. ’’ One father of a 
three-and-a-half year old girl came to a sudden 
realization of certain limitations due to her sex. 
He had ‘‘roughed around’’ with her but knew he 
would not be able to interest her in sports. ‘‘I 
realize now that she’s going to be a girl. ’’ 

In two cases where there were no boys, fathers 
apparently transferred to their daughters, satis- 
factions which they would have derived had their 
children been sons. One father was pleased that 
his three-year-old girl did not care for a dolland 
carriage and so he buys her ‘‘gun, cowboy suit, 
hat, and machine gun.’’ Another father enjoyed 
the way in which his small daughter ‘‘warms up’’ 
like a real ball-player before she throws a ball 
and that when she throws it, ‘‘she does it over- 
hand. ” 


Paternal Functions and Characteristics of 
Children 


This phase of the discussion of ‘‘satisfactions’’ 
and ‘‘problems’”’ illuminates the guide and teacher 
aspect of the father’s role. By the manner in 
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which this group of fathers appraised their chil- 
dren, one might hazard the guess that they seem- 
ed to regard the general qualities of good nature 
and intelligence, in addition to the appealing ways 
which their children displayed, as so-called ‘‘na- 
tive endowments’’ and thus undertook to develop 
other aspects of their children’s personality and 
intellectual growth. It will be recalled that in 
the report of their activities, they seemed to have 
assumed responsibility for building ‘‘character’’. 
and fostering growth in intellectual skills. To 
some extent, this was true in the areas of man- 
ipulative skills and artistic development. 

The problems fathers expressed relating to 
the health of their children indicate another as- 
pect of their child rearing function. In addition, 
their efforts at overcoming disharmony among 
their children might be construed as a manifes- 
tation of the disciplinary function. 

From explicit statements regarding the fem- 
ininity and masculinity of their children, itis pos- 
sible to glean how some fathers, in their thinking, 
apparently do differentiate boys and girls. The 
matter of sex-typing which was discussed earl- 
ier (pp. 329-331), is thus further illustrated and 
some indication is given of the father’s function 
in providing an example of masculinity. 


Evironmental Resources 


When discussing their joys and cares, fathers 
of this study were more inclined to discuss their 
feelings in regard to the nature of fatherhood and 
the characteristics of their children than they 
were to discuss the environmental resources which 
they were providing for their children. About one 
percent of all satisfactions and 12 percent of all 
problems reported related to matters of this sort 
in contrast to 42 percent of the satisfactions and 
54 percent of the problems which concerned the 
nature of fatherhood, and 56 percent of the satis- 
factions and 33 percent of the problems which in- 
volved the characteristics of children. 

When consideration was given to these 
resources, it was found that reactions were gen- 
erally more unfavorable than favorable as can be 
seen from the preponderance of ‘‘problems’’ over 
‘‘satisfactions. ’’ The issues about which fathers 
were concerned included: community resources; 
living quarters; family finances; social and moral 
out-of-home environment. It was more often the 
father with less than with more income who com- 
plained. Of the 26 fathers who discussed these 
problems, seventeen earned less than $3000 a 
year, while nine earned more than $3000 ayear. 

The main complaints which fathers reported 
were directed against apartment and city dwell- 
ing: cramped living space, lack of privacy, neigh- 
bor’s noise, questionable influences in congested 
areas where their children might fall in with bad 
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Some fathers tried to guard against these dan- 
gers by encouraging their children to use com- 
munity facilities, such as the local library, set- 
tlement house or girl scouts. 

Several fathers spoke wistfully of suburban 
dwelling where they had either previously lived 
or were hoping to live some day. They seemed 
to yearn for the space, privacy, and freedom 
which they believed it afforded. As one father 
said, ‘‘there is less danger, more space, and 
less trouble. 


Paternal Functions and Environmental 
Resources 


This aspect of the discussion revealed in very 
realistic fashion some of the ways in which some 
of the fathers of this study were assuming respon- 
sibility for guidance as another part of their job. 
For example, it was the father who evaluated the 
neighborhood situation as ‘‘bad”’ for his child and 
who consciously took counteractive measures (i.e., 
indoor pastimes, community resources). 

In addition, indirect stress was given in this 
section to the father’s function as an economic 
provider. Although specific discussion of finances 
was limited, fathers gave various indications, as 
for example in their expressions of joy in being 
able to make material provisions for their fam- 
ilies, or to move out of an undesirable neighbor- 
hood at a financial sacrifice, that another source 
of their joys and problems arises from their role 
as economic provider. 


Summary of Paternal Functions as Related to 
the Joys and Problems of Child Rearing Re- 


ported by Fathers 


The satisfactions and dissatisfactions which 
fathers of this study expressed and which were 
discussed in the three previous sections, contrib- 
ute the following picture of the paternal role: 
father is a companion, child rearer, guide and 
teacher, disciplinarian, example of masculinity, 
and economic provider. In a creative sense, fa- 
ther is a contributor to the species and its ad- 
vancement. 


Concept of the Paternal Role 


An attempt has been made in this investigation 
to obtain information from a variety of approaches 
regarding the father’s role much as the photog- 
rapher sets up his camera at different angles to 
Snap the same subject. In this way new features 
are added or old ones emphasized. Thus, reports 
of activities and expressions of satisfaction and 
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dissatisfaction in previous sections, have contrib- 
uted to our understanding of paternal functions. 

In the present section, by means of the father’s 
assessment of the virtues and shortcomings of 
himself and others, the recommendations he makes 
and his formulation of a concept of fatherhood, the 
picture emerges from yet another perspective. 
How it reinforces the previous picture or brings 
out new emphases will be the subject of this sec- 
tion. 

In this part of the interview, fathers were ask- 
ed to describe fathers they knew who they thought 
were doing a good job and those of whom they 
disapproved; to tell what they found worthy of 
emulation in their own fathers and where they 
differed; to evaluate their own performance in 
terms of strengths and weaknesses; and to make 
recommendations, based on their own experiences 
as fathers, to prospective fathers. They were 
also asked to describe their notions of what being 
a father meant to them. 

As previously mentioned (p. 320) categories 
were established for analysis of this portion of 
the data and reliability established. 


The Functions of Fatherhood 


When all the responses to the five aspects 
(i.e. , ‘concept of the paternal role, ’’ father’s 
evaluation of himself, his father, other fathers, 
and advice to future fathers) under discussion 
were assembled, the total number of fathers who 
gave either positive or negative responses in a 
given category were distributed as indicated in 
Table X. 

The relative importance which these categor- 
ies assumed as the fathers discussed first one 
and then another aspect 13 of the topic can be 
seen in Table XI in terms of the rank order as- 
signed to each category for each aspect discus- 


sed. 
It can be seen from these aforementioned 


tables that the function of Guide and Teacher rank- 
ed among the first five when all aspects were dis- 
cussed. Economic Provider and Companion rank- 
ed among the first five when four aspects were 
discussed. Authority and Child Rearer ranked 
among the first five when three aspects were dis- 
cussed. 

In the evaluations of themselves, their fathers 
(grandfather) and other fathers (contemporaries), 
the replies tended to be more positive than neg- 
ative. Yet, there was more criticism directed 
toward a grandfather than toward one’s own per- 
formance or that of a contemporary. In other 
words, as will be noted below, fathers were only 
about half as critical of themselves as they were 


13. Hereafter "aspect" will be used to refer to responses given under one of the five 
areas which fathers discussed in considering "concept of the paternal role,” i.e., 
concept, advice to f.ture fathers, evaluation of own self, grandfather, and other 


fathers. 
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TABLE X 


CONCEPT OF THE PATERNAL ROLE DISTRIBUTED 
ACCORDING TO MAJOR CATEGORIES 


Brief Description of Number of 
Major Category* Fathers 


Guide and Teacher 

Economic Provider 

Authority 

Personal Characteristics and Habits 

Companion 

Child Rearer 

Maintainer of Family Unity 

Disciplinarian 

Contributor to Species 

Person Supplying Protection, Stability, 
Emotional Security 

Parenthood as ‘‘Restraint’’ 

Parent-Child Reciprocity 

Example of Masculinity 


* These headings are for identification purposes. 
More detailed descriptions are given in U. M. 
2358, Appendix B, p. 212. 


TABLE XI 


RELATIVE RANK OF CATEGORIES RELATING TO CONCEPT OF THE 
PATERNAL ROLE 


Grand- 
Category Concept Future Own Father Other 


Economic Provider 1 2 2 4 6 


Guide and Teacher 2 2 2 
Contributor to Species 
Authority 


Person Supplying Protection, 
Stability, Emotional Security 


Companion 

Child Rearer 

Maintainer of Family Unity 
Parenthood as ‘‘Restraint’’ 
Example of Masculinity 
Parent-Child Reciprocity 


Personal Characteristics and 
Habits 


Disciplinarian 


- 347 
66 
65 
54 
54 
53 
52 : 
36 
31 
29 
28 
25 
10 
10 
| 9 9 
65 5 1 5 1 
6.5 1 4 8 3.5 
8 66 6 7 1.5 
95 4 12 
95 12 12.5 12 13 
12.5 10 
Fe 13 12 8 6 7.5 
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‘“‘congratulatory’’; they had about equal praise 
and blame for the grandfather, and were only 
slightly less critical than laudatory of their con- 
temporaries. This is consistent with the findings 
reported under satisfactions and problems. There 
it was noted that fathers were more displeased 
than pleased with the mother’s performance. 


Evaluation of 
Grand- 
father 


Others 


Positive 
comments 103 109 


Negative 
comments 65 100 90 


This apparent failure to recognize snortconr 
ings in oneself as readily as in another might be 
interpreted in several ways. For one thing, it 
may be that it is easier to develop blind spots 
about oneself than about others. For another, 
it might be that the fathers were putting their 
criticisms of others to good use and thus avoid- 
ing these so-called weaknesses in their own per- 
formances, or it might be, as one father put it, 
“I'm doing the best I can—I don’t see how I can 
improve, "’ 

Economic Provider. —The concept of the fa- 
ther as one who makes material provision for his 
family appears to be basic to thinking about what 
the father’s role is. The total number of fathers 
who mentioned items which were assignable to 
this category was practically as large as the num- 
ber mentioning Guide and Teacher, (65 for the 
former and 66 for the latter). In addition, it per- 
vaded their thinking as they considered first one 
aspect and then another of the topic. Thus, it 
ranked first in discussion of ‘‘concept’’ and sec- 
ond in discussion of father’s own performance 
and in his advice to future fathers. 

At first glance, the reiteration of this function 
by so many fathers of this study might seem to 
identify it as one common only to modern urban- 
ized man, reinforced as it is by the writings of 
modern authors. Among others, Parsons (48, p. 
170) writes that the kinship system of modern ur- 
ban and industrial society is characterized by the 
‘relatively isolated conjugal family’’ in which 
wife and children depend upon the occupational 
status of husband and father for their own status 
and income. Social status itself, hinges on ‘‘earn- 
ing a living’’ in ‘‘an approved occupational role.’’ 
(47, p. 608) Failure to have an adequate job, 
‘“‘earn a living, ’’ and thus to provide for the fam- 
ily, may have consequences that go beyond loss 
of status. In view of the ‘‘alteration inbasic mas- 
culine role in the direction of occupation, ’’ (47, 
p. 609) the husband and father does not measure 
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up to our accepted notion of what a man should 
be when he fails in this ‘‘fundamental’’ function 
(47, p. 608). Thus, Parsons observes that to be 
an economic provider is ‘‘virtually the only way 
to be a real man in our society’’ (49, p. 199). 
Such a man is thought of as ‘‘real, ’’ ‘‘normal,’’ 
(49, footnote 2), and more matured and exper- 
ienced than his wife (25, p. 593). Hollingworth 
expresses a Similar view when he writes that 
‘‘in the course of time a man tends to become 
his occupation. *’ (See 18; 39, p. 102.) 

Yet, students of social organization anong 
human and animal communities assure us that 
‘‘nurturing behavior’’ was unique to the human 
male as long ago as the dawn of human society. 
They take special pains to point out that such be- 
havior is distinctively ‘‘human.’’ It is observed 
that the primate male ‘‘....does not feed the fe- 
male. ...He may fight to protect or possess her, 
but he does not nurture her. ’’ (69, p. 158; 34, p. 
188) 

In addition, it has been suggested that the prob- 
able origin, in many languages of the word for 
father, is ‘‘provider’’ (17, v.2, p. 280). This 
Suggestion is given indirect support in the pres- 
ent study. There were 33 fathers who had wives 
engaged in either full or part-time employment. 
Of these, only eight failed to give responses which 
could be assigned to the category ‘‘economic pro- 
vider’’ when expressing their concept of the pa- 
ternal role. Thus, 25 of the 33 fathers who had 
working wives, did give responses in this cate- 
gory. The fact that these wives assumed a func- 
tion other than that of having and rearing child- 
ren, namely, the earning of wages, apparently 
did not deter the majority of the husbands involv- 
ed from claiming the traditional function of ‘‘pro- 
vider’’ for themselves. 

Further indication of how deeply rooted is this 
concept, comes from still another source. Ina 
study which had as its subjects, the clients of a 
family agency, mothers needed to, and did earn 
wages. The urgency for these mothers to work 
was obviously greater than that for the mothers 
of this study. Nevertheless, the husband’s status 
which derived from his role of economic provid- 
er was not relinquished (27, p. 116). 

Thus, when the fathers of this study placed 
emphasis on the function of economic provider, 
they were not merely giving expression to the ap- 
proved stereotype of the ‘‘basic masculine role’’ 
in modern urban industrial society, but to a his- 
torical function that is peculiar to the humanmale. 
In the present study we are able to see how a par- 
ticular group of modern, urban fathers, living 
during the fourth decade of the twentieth century, 
in a large metropolitan area, translated this his- 
toric function in terms of their own needs. 

Forty of the 65 fathers gave some variation 
of the responses ‘‘economic provider’’ in form- 
ulating their concepts of the paternal role. Father 
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was the ‘‘guy who pays the bill, ’’ the one ‘‘to see 
that children are clothed and fed, ’’ the ‘‘some- 
one (who) has to bring in money, ’’ who is ‘‘agood 
meal ticket. ’’ 

The ability to provide basic necessities re- 
ceived almost equal criticism and approval when 
the fathers discussed their own performance and 
their fathers. In expressing their own shortcom- 
ings, some fathers spoke of what they ‘‘should’’ 
and ‘‘could’’ do but had not yet done. ‘‘Should 
make more money, ’’ ‘‘should spend more money 
on the family, ’’ ‘‘could get an advancement in 
salary.’’ A comparable critical appraisal was 
made of grandfather’s performance: ‘‘not aggres- 
sive enough in terms of dollars and cents, ’’ ‘‘not 
enough push, ’’ ‘‘he was only a small business 
man when he died. ”’ 

An assessment of their own strengths as ‘‘pro- 
viders’’ brought forth such terse responses as 
‘‘doing the best I can, ’’ ‘‘have a good job, ’’ ‘‘I 
am the breadwinner, ’’ ‘‘bring home the check, ”’ 
and an occasional larger statement such as, “Id 
spend my last dollar to see that he’s warm, nice 
and clean. ’’ 

A positive assessment of grandfather was giv- 
en in such phrases as ‘‘very industrious, ’’ ‘‘re- 
sponsible, ’’ ‘‘kept us well-clothed and fed, ’’ 
‘‘supported family. ’’ Of one such father, the son 
recalled, ‘‘never wanted for anything to eat— 


with fourteen of us, there was always food, cloth- 
ing, and a roof over our heads. ’’ 
Twenty-six fathers mentioned providing beyond 


immediate necessities. Providing the child with 
a musical or college education, buying presents, 
toys, sporting equipment, books, sending the 
children to camp—these were among some of 

the advantages fathers reported. In evaluating 
themselves, fathers tended to be almost as crit- 
ical as approving. Nine fathers thought it import- 
ant to ‘“‘give him a chance;’’ that sacrifices should 
be made, while thirteen mentioned making plans 
for the future by carrying insurance, saving 
against future emergencies, such as illness, etc. 
Here the emphasis was in admonishing future fa- 
thers of the necessity for planning for the future 
and criticizing others who ‘‘were too free with 
their money, ’’ ‘‘drank or gambled their money 
away,’ ‘‘did not save. ’’ 

The combined responses which fathers made 
under provision of basic necessities and provis- 
ion of material comforts, would seem to indicate 
that in evaluating themselves, almost as many 
fathers thought they were falling short as thought 
they were accomplishing these goals. 

The way in which the function of ‘‘economic 
provider’’ relates to the joys and problems ex- 
perienced in child rearing may be gleaned direct- 
ly from expressions of satisfaction and indirectly 
from expressions of dissatisfaction given by some 
fathers. Having the wherewithal to send one’s 
wife and child to the country and to provide other 
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material comforts, had pleasurable connotations 
for the father. The need to live in small, cramp- 
ed quarters with no play space for the children 
and crowded sleeping space for the parents—-a 
need that probably is related to financial compe- 
tence—confronted the fathers involved as a prob- 
lem of parenthood. 

The relation of the function of ‘‘economic pro- 
vider’’ to the father’s activities was noted in an 
earlier section. It found indirect expression in 
many of the activities of the father with his child, 
such as going to places of recreation, amusement, 
and the like. Direct expression was found in such 
activities as giving material objects and presents. 

Guide and Teacher. —It has already been not- 
ed that when the responses to the five aspects un~ 
der discussion were totalled, the category of 
Guide and Teacher was mentioned more frequent- 
ly than any other category and that frequent men- 
tion was similarly maintained in discussions of. 
individual aspects, being second or third in rank 
(Tables X and XI). 

The realization that a child ‘‘can’t just grow”’ 
appears to permeate fathers’ concepts of the guide 
and teacher function. Expressions recur to the 
effect that it is a father’s responsibility to make 
his child ‘‘ready for life.’’ Tc this end, fathers’ 
teaching proclivities are probably one of the 
important avenues through which many of the sub- 


' tle influences affecting the direction and growth 


of the child are manifested. For example, when 
a father mentions as a desirable personality char- 
acteristic, a child’s being independent, self-suf- 
ficient, and self-reliant, and then criticizes other 
fathers who overprotect or ‘‘baby’’ their children; 
when he describes examples, in his activities, of 
ways in which he tries to promote self-confidence, 
and mentions this same quality again in his satis- 
factions, we begin to realize that this attitude 

will have a bearing on the kind of child who will 
grow in this father’s family. 

Some fathers had the moral life in mind, ‘‘the 
good life, *’ inculcation of ‘‘the deeper values of 
life’’ or more specifically, giving the child a re- 
ligious education, belonging to a church, 
‘‘giving him the right ideals, ’’ ‘‘teaching the dif- 
ference between right and wrong’’ and ‘‘to follow 
his conscience. 

Entrance into the adult world, ‘‘man’s affairs, ’’ 
is envisioned as induction into a realm of poten- 
tially harsher reality. One should ‘‘bring up 
sons so that they can fit in successfully.’’ The 
father is important in the education of his child 
because of ‘‘what he brings from the outside 
world. ’’ 

Thirty-nine percent of the fathers mentioned 
setting an example and giving guidance to their 
children. They regarded themselves as ‘‘some- 
one to look up to, ’’ ‘‘being what you want your 
children to be.’’ Thus, if a father wished his 
child to be thrifty, a hard worker, etc., he should 
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demonstrate these desirable qualities by exaniple. 
In the words of one father, ‘‘Your action will 
eventually prove good or set the child off on the 
wrong foot. Children watch their father. If he 
went out and came back at all hours and didn’t 
care how he looked or acted, their morale would 
go low, 

Besides teacning the child by example, fathers 
‘‘should answer their questions frankly, ‘‘en- 
courage him to seek information and give as much 
as he can take, °’ 

They thought they must be understanding so 
that the children would feel free to come to them 
with their problems and were reproachful of their 
own and other fathers who did not give guidance 
and to whom children could not take their prob- 
lems. 

In evaluating their own performance as guide 
and teacher, some fathers criticized theniselves 
for ‘‘not being as thorough in. . . teaching as I 
would like to be, ’’ ‘‘doing many things I wish I 
could avoid because he imitates me,’’ and for 
failure to carry out their plans for raising their 
children, ‘‘I didn’t bring them up the way I wan- 
ted.’’ They felt a lack of mastery of skills in 
themselves (‘* like to be more ingenious in mak- 
ing up games, ’’ ‘‘should be more athletic for 
boy's sake, '’) while admiring such talent in their 
contemporaries who did a variety of things with 
their children. Other fathers ‘‘teach art work, *’ 
do ‘‘creative things with kids, like music, "’ ‘‘can 
put machinery together . . . knows about trains 
and tracks and fixed up the child’s electric train. 
He is a hunter, fisherman, gamester—all things 
I can’t do.’’ An interviewee observed of one such 
father, ‘‘his ability to work with his children and 
make things out of wood.’’ Similar ability was 
cited as one of the good points of the grandfather’s 
performance. ‘‘He taught the children to work 
with their hands and tools, *’ ‘‘he taught us to be 
campers in an inexpensive way. ”’ 

The discussion of activities (p. 321) indicated 
that almost one-third of the fathers of this study 
directed attention to participating with their child- 
ren in work of a constructional nature. Mention 
of failure to master specific skills as one of their 
own failings while considering its mastery an ad- 
mirable attainment in others, would seem to in- 
dicate that perhaps fathers’ own activities in this 
area come about, in some cases, because of a 
desire to provide the child with a skill which he 
will probably be able to make use of in later life. 
One father made specific mention of the need to 
teach children hobbies. 

Again, it will be recalled that more fathers 
derived satisfaction from the child’s activities 
of a constructional and manipulative sort than 
from other types of motor activities (p. 344). 


‘‘instruction rather than telling. 


(Vol. AX 


It may be observed, in summary, that fathers 
gave high mention to the guide and teacher func- 
tion under ‘‘concept’’ expressing their views in 
serious, realistic ternis and not as mere stereo- 
typed phrases. Similar expressions were 
reiterated when evaluating themselves, grand- 
fathers, and other fathers, as well as in advice 
to future fathers. When such responses are pla- 
ced alongside of the n.any reported activities rich 
in instructional content, a greater awareness of 
the educative function is suggested than might 
have been surmised from study of such activities 
alone. 

The Person in whom Authority Resides. — 
The traditional concept of the father as ‘‘head of 
the house,’ the person in whom authority resides, 
the law-giver, arbiter, and disciplinarian, was 
given a good deal of support in the present study 
although there was variation in the manner in 
which authority was interpreted. It is interesting 
to observe the emphasis given in different aspects. 
For example, it ranked third in discussion of 
grandfather, 3.5 for other fathers, and sixth in 
discussion of themselves, with a rank of seven 
in advising others. 

The authority and discipline functions seemed 
closely connected in the minds of the fathers since 
23 of the 31 fathers who mentioned the father as 
disciplinarian also described him in one way or 
another as performing some authoritarian func- 
tion. Thus, when the categories of authority and 
disciplinarian were combined, there were 62 or 
73 percent of the fathers who discussed this topic. 


Authority. —As these fathers viewed it, the 
exercise of authority could be accomplished in 
several ways. An autocratic, democratic, or 
indulgent approach could be utilized. They spoke 
favorably of ‘‘democratic’’ procedures such as 
‘treating the children as individuals, ‘‘not dom- 
inating but guided development—not imposition, "’ 
‘‘giving children reasons why things should be 
done, '' while they complained against practices 
which would bespeak an autocratic philosophy in 
such terms as, ‘‘children were ‘told’ what to do, *’ 
‘*they should be seen and not heard, ’’ ‘‘pop was 
pop, there was no ‘‘opportunity for initiative’ 
since father ‘‘made too many decisions for the 
children. (negative autocratic)! 

There were some fathers who viewed the auto- 
cratic approach positively and criticized the in- 
dulgent practices of grandfathers and other fathers. 
They thought that ‘‘father can command better 
than a woman— has more authority, ’’ that ‘‘child- 
ren will appeal to father over mother. ’’ They 
disapproved of those fathers ‘‘who do not get 
enough respect’’ from their children or who were 
‘*bossed’’ by their wives and children. (negative 


14. negative autocratic— responses were so classified if the fathers, in one aspect or 
another, were critical of autocratic practices. 


June 1952) 


indulgent)15 

If the responses classified as ‘‘democratic’’ 
plus those classified as ‘‘negative autocratic’’ are 
treated as the ‘‘democratic approach’’ and the 
‘*positive autocratic’’ and ‘‘negative indulgent’’ 
responses are treated as the ‘‘autocratic approach, 
the following picture emerges: there were 25 fa- 
thers whose responses indicated preferences for — 
the ‘‘democratic approach, *’ 19 fathers whose 
responses indicated preference for the ‘‘autocra- 
tic approach, ** and an additional eight who appear- 
ed to be indecisive by giving responses that were 
properly assignable to both. 

One might conjecture that these results reflect 
and are related to the larger variations ‘‘from 
traditionally defined familial activities and roles’’ 
which are ‘‘symptoms in the present. . . that 
society is undergoing change. *’ (6, p. 515) Thus, 
these fathers appear to be in transition from the 
older patriarchal to the newer democratic pattern 
of fatherhood. 

While few fathers discussed their own perfor- 
mance, those who did, gave responses which were 
more positive than negative. Yet, in appraising 
others, they tended to be more critical than ap- 
proving. It seems noteworthy that of twenty-one 
critical comments regarding autocratic procedure, 
sixteen were directed against the grandfather, 
and that of the total comments made regarding 
the grandfather, the greater part were negative 
(16 out of 20). This situation was repeated in 
their reactions to the grandfather as a discipli- 
narian. Of the total of twenty-four negative com- 
ments, thirteen were directed against the grand- 
father. Here again, the greater part of all the 
comments relating to the grandfather were nega- 
tive (13 out of 17). Since five of the fathers who 
made critical comments mentioned items rela- 
ting both to disciplinarian and authoritarian, there 
were a total of twenty-four different fathers who 
gave negative responses when discussing the 
grandfather either as an authoritarian or a dis- 
ciplinarian, 

In contrast to this uncomplimentary appraisal, 
is the more flattering picture of the grandfather 
as a person with definite dimensions, possessing 
more approved than disapproved characteristics. 


(See ‘‘Personal Characteristics’’ below). 

The fact that these were spontaneous responses 
invites speculation as to the apparent contradic - 
tion between tne critical view of the grandfather 
as the person in whom authority resides, and the 
relatively uncritical view of the grandfatner as 
a personality. It should be remenibered tnat 
when discussing the grandfather, the respondent 
placed himself in the position of the child of the 
father rather than in the position of the father of , 
the child. If the preponderance of negative over , 
positive comments relating to the grandfather as 
an authoritarian may be interpreted as indicative 
of hostility of son for father, then the question 
of the ‘‘Oedipus complex’’ arises. In this con- 
nection, it is valuable to note that six fathers 
who were critical of the grandfather’s relation- 
ship with his wife (grandmother generation), made 
no critical comments of him solely on authorita- 
rian grounds. (See ‘‘Family Unity’’ below). 

The distinction here seems to sustain the very 
one which Fromm (12) makes when he writes that 
the boy’s attachment for the mother and resulting 
hostility against the father ‘‘. . . is wrongly call- 
ed an Oedipus complex. There is a complex, 
however, which fully deserves to be called an 
Oedipus complex, the rebellion of the son against 
the pressure of the father’s authority—an autho- 
rity rooted in the patriarchal, authoritarian struc- 
ture of society. 

If the source of hostility is the father’s autho- 
rity (grandfather, as used here), one would not 
expect to find a preponderance of negative res- 
ponses when his personal characteristics are 
described, and, in fact, there were not. On the 
contrary, the fact that 27 of the 34 fathers who 
mentioned the grandfather in a favorable light 
made no critical comments of him as an authori- 
tarian, might lead one to suppose that these 
fathers were trying to give a good account of the 
grandfather. It was therefore all the more sur- 
prising to find as many responses relating to 
hostility as did occur. 

Clarification of this matter of, hostility will, 
in some degree, have to await the future. The 
suggestion given above that the fathers of this 
study appeared to be in transition from the pat- 


15. negative induljent— responses which were critical of indulgent practices such as 
“babying,” "giving Lim everything he wents,” etc. 


16. To Malinowski (21) we owe our understanding of this point. 


He has suggested that 


this complex is culturaily cetermined so that in societies where the authority is 
vested in some one other than the father, e.g., a maternal uncle, it is against 


him, rather than the father, that hostility will be aroused. 


He found evidences in 


the dreams, legends, etc., of the Trobriend Islanders to sustain this point, which 
was further confirmed by Dennis (10) in his tudy of the Hopi Indiens. 

Murrey and Morgan (42) provide clinical evidence bearing on the same theme. They 
found that in cases where the mother was dominant--administered most of the physi- 


cal punishment--nost of the sons preferred the father. 


Rether than expressions of 


hostility towards the feather, these sons expressed “affection....tinged with pity.” 


(Pp. 259-260) 
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riarchal to the democratic pattern of fatherhood 
need not be viewed in isolation. It may be coup- 
led with Fromm’s thesis that ‘‘the Oedipus com- 
plex will belong to the past’’ (12) with the passing 
of the patriarchal family pattern. The sons of 
the fathers of this study then come into focus. 
How will they view the grandfather generation 
when they, in turn, become fathers? 

Disciplinarian. —Fathers thought of the func- 
tion of disciplinarian largely in terms of specific 
practices of which they approved or disapproved 
(beating, ‘‘hollering, *’ isolating, etc.). Those 
fathers who conceptualized the function, used 
some variation of the expression ‘‘a harsher 
voice to hold them a little tighter. *’ 

There seemed to be some consciousness of 
limits beyond which the father would not go in 
functioning as a disciplinarian. Thus, the limits 
which some fathers set were that they would ne- 
ver ‘‘lick,’’ ‘‘hit,’’ or ‘‘beat their kids.’’ The 
limits for others were that they would not beat 
or hit ‘‘unnecessarily.’’ “For still others, while 
they would not hesitate to correct the child if he 
did anything wrong, they limited their correction 


to ‘‘a pleasant way’’ or speaking in ‘‘even tones. "’ 


Of sixteen fathers who were critical of physi- 
cal punishment when expressing their concept, 
eleven had reported having resorted, at one time 
or another, to this method of discipline in their 
activities. A similar inconsistency also cropped 
up in their responses on authority. Almost one- 
half of the fathers who reported using methods 
classifiable as ‘‘arbitrary’’ when attending to the 
routine care of their children, expressed prefe- 
rence for the democratic approach in their con- 
cepts of paternal authority. 

These two instances serve to illustrate fur- 
ther the point previously made, namely, that 
there was less of a reasoned and more of a ‘‘sit- 
uational’’ or emergency factor in their choice of 
methods. Thus, at least for the fathers involved, 
there seemed to be some difficulty in making the 
transition from concept to practice. 

Companion. —Sixty-two percent of the fathers 
of this study emphasized their function as com- 
panion. It ranked first when evaluating self and 
others, fifth in consideration of the grandfather 
and future fathers, and 6.5 in concept. 

‘‘Having children around’’ meant something 
more to these fathers than a perpetual reminder 
of responsibility. It meant, ‘‘you don’t come 
home and look at four walls. ’’ It meant ‘‘fun, ’’ 

Yet, ‘“‘work’’ could interfere. 17 A father 
might be ‘‘away from home too much, *’ unable 


to ‘‘rid himself of his work as much as he should, ’ 
or become ‘‘too interested in his own work. "’ 
Children, too, are aware of this. One investi- 
gator (14) found that while 81 percent of the child- 
ren studied believed that father ‘‘likes to play 

with them, 52 percent thought he was ‘‘too busy 

to play.’’ This may be one of the reasons why 
some children complain that fathers ‘‘work so 
much’’ and wish father would ‘‘let me go to work 
with him. (15) 

One wonders how much work does interfere? 
The large number and variety of jointly shared 
activities in which the fathers of this study re- 
ported engaging with their children, the expres- 
sions of pleasure which they gave and which ap- 
peared to derive from such companionable ex- 
periences as well as their dissatisfaction when 
companionable experiences were lessened, sug- 
gest that it is not necessarily how much time they 
spend but rather doing things with their children 
in the time they have which is important. 

Fathers’ joys and problems, as they related 
to companionship, may have effects beyond the 
immediate present. From the vintage point of 
old age, as noted in a study of the aged (39), 
such ‘‘personal relationships’’ with family men.- 
bers can broaden into ‘‘the most satisfying thing’’ 
and ‘‘the greatest comfort.’’ In this way, com- 
panionship may be viewed as one of the elements 
of parent-child reciprocity. (See ‘‘ Parent-Child 
Reciprocity, p. 356). 

Child Rearer. —The responses of 52 fathers 
are assignable here. The rank order of mention 
tapers off from 1 for future fathers, to 3.5 for 
other fathers, and 8.0 for grandfathers. Fathers’ 
preoccupation with child rearing, as has been 
noted, came to the fore when they gave advice to 
prospective fathers. Their advice was largely 
based upon experience—either their own or others 
they had observed. Thus, they suggested speci- 
fic practices regarding routine daily care. 


‘‘Don’t feed the child all starches. ”’ 
‘‘Don’t put a three months’ old child 
to bed at nine or ten o’clock.’”’ 
‘“‘Don’t pick up the baby and turn on 
the light when he cries during the 

night. 
“‘Don’t leave children alone and go 
to the movies. ’’ 
‘‘See that they have a health exami- 
nation.’" ~ 
‘‘Train the child to put away his toys. ’’ 
‘*Keep the child neat and clean. ’’ 


17. It has been vointed out that "The job absorbs an extraordinarily large proportion 
of (the) energy and emotional interests” of the urban American father and thet this 
absorption is necessary since the father and his family derive their prestige and 
status from his occupational success (47, p. 609), cf. discussion “Economic Pro- 


vider.” 
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There was some appreciation that children 
pass through ‘‘phases of development. ”’ 

While fatherhood was regarded by some fathers 
as a learning experience, there was little sugges- 
tion that fathers might simplify their job by re- 
sorting to scientific helps such as books, etc. 
Only three fathers recommended recourse to 
reading books on child rearing, ‘‘collecting evi- 
dence’’ or keeping an open mind rather than doing 
what I think is right, ’’ ‘‘because my father did 
it, ’’ or because ‘‘I think I know it all. ”’ 

That child rearing was considered an impor- 
tant function of the paternal role was given sup- 
port not only from the attitudes expressed by 
fathers, but in other ways as well. Seventy- 
seven fathers reported active participation in 
child rearing duties. Problems arising from 
the routine daily care of children were fathers’ 
number one headache. The detailed advice they 
gave to future fathers corresponded to specific 
experiences they had had as child rearers. 

It is in such advice to future fathers rather 
than in explicitly stated concepts that these fa- 
thers indicated their realization that child rear- 
ing was part of the requirements of the father 
role. 

The lower rank assigned to grandfather as a 
child rearer (rank of 8) may be attributed, in 
part, to selective forgetting. On the other hand, 
it may be considered evidence that he probably 
performed fewer child rearing activities. This 
would be in keeping with the older patriarchal 
pattern. The observation made earlier in the 
discussion of parental authority, that fathers of 
this study appear to be in transition from the 
older to the newer type of family organization, 
thus receives further support from the apparent 
change in attitude towards the child rearer func- 
tion. 

Father as a Person, Supplying Protection, 
Love, Emotional Security, and Stability, Exam- 
ple of Masculinity. —There were three distinct 
concepts that fathers discussed which seem to 
have both subtle and obvious ties to each other 
and are therefore considered together: father 
as a personality, as a provider of love, protec- 
tion, stability, as an example of masculinity. 
The personal characteristics which fathers enu- 
merated in defining father as a personality were 
thought to be related to the discussion of father 
as an example of masculinity since father-typing 
of the child18 is concerned with personal char- 
acteristics and sex-typing of the child is invol- 
ved in the example of masculinity. The father 
as a provider of love, protection, etc., is per- 
forming a function which stems from his mascu- 


linity and this concept is thus associated with 
the other two. 

Personal Characteristics and Habits. —In 
considering the paternal role, fifty-four fathers 
mentioned favorable or unfavorable characteris- 
tics which seemed to personalize ‘‘fatner. "’ 
Grandfather received highest rank (1), having 
many more approved than disapproved traits. 

(cf. ‘‘Authority,’’ p. 351). More negative than 

positive characteristics were cited for other fa- 
thers. About themselves, fathers reported al- 

most as many desirable as undesirable charac- 

teristics. 

When personal characteristics and habits, 
approved and disapproved, are grouped accor- 
ding to their common elements, they seem to 
have bearing on other functions of the paternal 
role. Thus, it is possible to interpret one group 
of traits as indirectly related to the authorita- 
rian function. Included here are such approved 
qualities as being ‘‘friendly, ’’ ‘‘good-natured, *’ 
‘‘kind, ’’ ‘‘considerate, ‘‘tolerant,’’ ‘‘easy - 
going, ’’ ‘‘patient, and disapproved traits such 
as, being ‘‘bad-tempered, ”’ ‘‘irritable, ’’ ‘‘sar- 
castic,’’ ‘‘rude,’’ ‘‘intolerant, ’’ ‘‘inipatient, ’’ 
‘‘inflexible,’’ A temperate use of the father’s 
authoritarian function may be reflected in those 
traits which are considered admirable, while 
the capricious exercise of this function may be 
echoed in the disapproved traits. ' 

About seventy percent of the fathers who gave 
responses in this category referred to grandfa- 
ther and there were about four times as many 
mentions of his positive as of his negative qua- 
lities. In view of the more critical attitude which 
these fathers assumed when evaluating them- 
selves and others, it would seem that the pas- 
sage of time may have influenced their recollec- 
tions of grandfather. Some degree of idealiza- 
tion may also be involved. Support for this in- 
terpretation comes from a study in which col- 
lege students, consilering traits which ideal 
parents should possess, ranked highest such 
qualities as being ‘‘kind,’’ ‘‘fair,’’ and ‘‘just’’ 
(56, p. 218). 

Another group of characteristics may be re- 
lated to father serving as a model for his child. 
It will be recalled that setting an example, act- 
ing as a model, ‘‘being what you want your child- 
ren to be’’ was explicitly given by some fathers 
as one of their duties. (See p. 350.) In addition, 
there was some awareness that since the child 
tends to ‘‘imitate’’ the father, he must exercise 
care in displaying undesirable mannerisms. The 
same thought is implied in the discussion of per- 
sonal characteristics and habits. Here, fifteen 


18. Bach (2, r. 73) "Father-typing is a dispositional concept that denotes the general 


personality cheracterizations of the father that mothers (or other persons close to 
the child) give to the child, e.g., "Your father is strong,’ ‘Your father is strict,’ 
"Your father is a hard and mean man,' ‘Your feather is a kind and generous men,' etc.” 
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fathers cited as reprehensible behavior, yetting 
drunk, gambling, card-playing, smoking or 
chewing tobacco. Some reason to believe that 
boys were using their fathers as models is found 
in two studies of preadolescent and adolescent 
children (14, 58). In both studies boys were 
more critical of father for such personal habits 
as smoking, drinking, or swearing, than for any 
other reason. 

In the last group were miscellaneous charac- 
teristics which fathers considered worthwhile: 
being generous, honest, industrious, indepen- 
dent, having a sense of humor, good mental ca- 
pacity, etc. Some fathers were given unquali- 
fied praise as being ‘‘the greatest pop in the 
world, ’’ or having a ‘‘perfect’’ personality. On 
the other hand, such habits as being sloppy or 
too meticulous, bragging or boastful, or ungen- 
erous —not allowing use of personal belongings, 
were found to be irritating. 

Among the personal characteristics which 
were included in these three groups were seve- 
ral which fathers had also thought of when enu- 
merating qualities‘which they considered impor- 


tant to develop in their children: ‘‘self-reliance, ”’ 


‘‘independence.’’ Others which they mentioned 
as giving them satisfaction because they charac- 
terized their children were such traits as being 
‘‘considerate, ‘‘amenable, ‘‘having integrity, 
‘intelligence. Dissatisfaction resulted from. 
a display of such traits as being ‘‘stubborn, '’ 
‘‘unwilling to share, "’ being ‘‘self-willed.’’ It 

is interesting to note that fathers require in their 
children many of the same or related character- 
istics which they set as standards for themselves 
or value in other fathers. 

Example of Masculinity. — Psychologists are 
generally agreed that one of the most important 
functions of the father is to set an example of 
masculinity for his children. In view of this 
notion, it is of especial interest that the fathers 
of this study gave it such low emphasis. Only 
ten fathers gave responses which indicated their 
realization of this function. The fact that this 
response did not appear to come readily to mind 
for the majority of them, may have several in- 
terpretations. First, it may be that the concept 
is too subtle for ready verbalization on a concep- 
tual level, and second, it may be that fathers 
find it difficult to objectify their maleness as it 
might influence their children. 

From those who did give responses in this 
area came such statements as, father is ‘‘an ex- 
ample of the male sex—not in the sense of anato- 
mical difference but that dad shaves, wears pants, 
smokes a pipe, and has mannish ways, "’ or ‘‘fa- 
ther has a specific role for making the child 
more rugged than the feminine influence’’ can 
provide. 

The observation was made previously that in 
a variety of the activities which fathers perform, 
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they may be contributing to the sex-typing of 
their children. All but two of the fathers who 
formulated a concept of father as an exaniple of 
masculinity had reported participating with their 
children in motor activities. Yet, in stating 
their concept, they tended to speak in general 
terms and made no reference to such motor ac- 
tivities. The larger number of fathers who par- 
ticipated in one way or another in so-called sex- 
typing activities, made no reference to masculi- 
nity when formulating their concepts of the pater 
nal role. There was one exception, however. 


One father apparently was able to verbalize the 
relationship between his activities and masculi- 
nity. In expressing his satisfaction with his old- 
er son (Boy, 15 years) and concern about his 
younger son (Boy, 11 years), he said, 


The older boy is more manly because 
I roughed around with him when he 
was younger . . . the younger boy is 
the more delicate type. . . I wouldn't 
think of roughing so much with him. 


Of eighteen fathers who, in their satisfactions 
and problems expressed notions regarding the 
masculinity or femininity of their children, only 
three verbalized a concept of themselves as an 
example of masculinity. 

The above discussion would indicate that in 
view of the unique importance of the father as an 
example of masculinity in the personality deve- 
lopment of the child (2, p. 77; 53, pp. 229, 230), 
a worthy goal for parent educators might very 
well be to bring greater realization of this func- 
tion to the father. 

Person Supplying Love, Emotional Security, 
Protection and Stability. —One-third of the fa- 
thers of this study depicted the father as the per- 
son who ensures the protection of his family, 
has a Stabilizing influence in the home, and 
gives love and emotional security to his children. 
The responses tended toward sterotyped concepts 
and were usually stated in general terms. Thus, 
more responses were given under ‘‘concept’’ than 
other aspects. 

Father was thought of as the person who ‘‘pro- 
vides a friendly, warm feeling, ’’ ‘‘makes home 
more secure, ’’ ‘‘gives love to his children. ’’ It 
was to the father that “children turn. . . fora 
feeling of security.’’ Other fathers received 
more criticism than praise for their actions in 
this regard, ‘‘denying unnecessarily little acts 
of love and kindness, "’ ‘‘never showing affection 
for their children, ’’ ‘‘showing favoritism towards 
one child. ”’ 

Not only did they view themselves as provi- 
ding feelings of emotional warmth and security 
by being affectionate, but they seemed to take 
great pleasure in the mutuality of affectionate 
response as well. The ‘‘big smile, ’’ the greeting 
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of ‘‘daddy, *’ the child running to the door as she 
hears the key in the lock, the father who cannot 
get in the door but ‘‘the little one is hanging on 
my left shoulder and the big one on my right, ”’ 
the special way of tweaking the boy’s hair—little 
things, but enough to create ‘‘warm, friendly 
feelings. 

Associated with the concept of the father as 
a provider of emotional security is that of the 
father as a ‘‘protector.’’ Father is conceived 
of as a ‘‘shield between the world and home;”’ 
he is the one who ‘‘bears the brunt of danger, ”’ 
‘*the solid post to lean on’’ in case of need, ‘‘the 
windbreaker. ’’ 

Inherent in this concept of father as ‘‘protec- 
tor’’ is the idea of physical superiority and de- 
fensive strength. Some of the father’s activities 
related to this ‘‘protective’’ function. Thus, one 
father told of devoting time to probing a story 
about a gang who were frightening his son about 
kidnapping. Or, to some fathers, the ‘‘helpless- 
ness and dependence’’ of their children could be 
a source of satisfaction because of ‘‘what I can 
do for her. ’’ 

Related to father’s duties in providing emo- 
tional security and protection, is the function of 
‘‘stabilizer.’’ Father is thought of as the one 
who ‘‘keeps things on an even keel, ’’ ‘‘a calming 
influence, ’’ who ‘‘never becomes excited, ’’ 
‘‘brings balance to the home. ’’ 

This function stems, in a sense, from the 
economic provider function which takes father 
away from home during tie critical times when 
things tend to go awry and excitement and gen- 
eral discord prevail. In the words of one father 
of two girls, 


Sometimes I come home and mother 
is yelling, they (the girls) are all 
crying, because they are not doing 
what they are told, andI stepin. I 
can usually fix things up but that’s 
because I come in fresh to a situa- 
tion where mother has been right 
in it. 


Maintenance and Preservation of Family 
Unity. —The importance of family unity as an 
integrating factor in family life and the father’s 
function as a preserver of this unity was keenly 
appreciated by almost three-fifths of the fathers 
not only in the way in which they conceptualized 
their role, but also in the way in which they em- 
phasized the factor of togetherness in reporting 
their activities. If account were taken of all the 
fathers who mentioned participating in activities 
as a family unit and not only those who verbali- 
zed the ‘‘togetherness’’ aspect, the number 
would be much higher. 

These fathers expressed their concept of fam- 
ily unity in terms of husband-wife relationships, 
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home life, loyalities, and what children mean to 
family unity. ‘‘Got to have love and friendship 
with your wife, ’’ ‘‘there are meals to share which 
help in making the home, ’’ ‘‘protecting the family 
name, ’’ ‘‘children keep the family together. 

They tended to be more critical of grandfather 
and other fathers than of themselves. Quarrels, 
yelling, fighting, drunken arguments, terrible 
scenes which some had witnessed as children, 
were experiences not easily forgotten. Infide- 
lity, lying about earnings, a lack of ‘‘much in 
common with wife’’ were all reported as disrup- 
tive of family unity. The failure of the family 
to share meals or of the father to maintain ‘‘an 
interest in the family’’ were practices which 
were frowned upon. 

In general, fathers gave emphasis in their 
concepts to the very elements that must be pre- 
sent if a family is to function with any degree of 
adequacy. They described the counterpart of 
this when reporting their activities. Here they 
laid stress on ‘‘togetherness, ’’ participating as 
a family, doing things together, etc. 

When these fathers express positive attitudes 
toward family unity, there is a good likelihood 
that they are providing that important foundation 
necessary for their children’s development into 
well adjusted individuals. A recent study (60) 
of 158 well-adjusted children brought out the im- 
portance of basic family unity as a contributing 
factor to their good adjustment. 

The modern American family is depicted in 


_ the literature as consisting of two parents and 


a child, period. However limited was the men- 
tion of kinship ties by the fathers of this study, 
they nevertheless, suggest that a somewhat less 
restricted view of the modern urban family may 
obtain in at least some instances. When fathers 
report taking their chi'dren to visit grandparents 
and other relatives, or assembling all the rela- 
tives for family gatherings or celebrations, a 
sense of kinship beyond that of the immediate 
family is indicated. Besides the implied sense 
of kinship which may be gleaned from these ac- 
tivities, a more direct statement came from one 
father who told of the satisfaction he derived 
from holding monthly gatherings of his kin in 
which some thirty relatives participate. This 
father intentionally sponsored such occasions 
for ‘‘the sake of the children’’ so that they could 
get to know their relatives. 

Compensations and Deprivations of the Pater- 
nal Role. —As these fathers thought through their 
concepts of the paternal role, there were certain 
factors which assumed some importance in their 
thinking. These pertained to the compensations 
and deprivations of parenthood. 

Parenthood as ‘‘Restraint. ’’—The limitations, 
restraints, and deprivations involved in the having 
and rearing of children were voiced by almost a 
third of the fathers as they evaluated their role. 
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It assumed more prominence when they gave ad- 
vice to prospective fathers and in conceptualiz- 
ing the role than in the other aspects. It is inter- 
esting to note that over one-half of the fathers 
who responded in this category addressed them- 
selves to future fathers. 

A feeling of the unending responsibility which 
having children entails, could be gleaned from 
expressions such as, ‘‘You can’t act like you do 
with a cigarette, take a puff or so and then throw 
it away;’’ ‘bringing children into the world is 
something you have to keep at, you can’t throw 
it away;’’ ‘‘it’s like a big executive job but more 
personal—once you start it, you’ve got to see 
it through. ’’ 

There was realistic recognition that denial 
itself is involved. ‘‘You have to give up your 
friends;''19 slows down one’s pace—entire 
fulfillment is not possible;’’ ‘‘lots of things you 
can’t do when you have children. ’’ Future fa- 
thers were advised to ‘‘expect a big readjust- 
ment in the time spent with your wife and the 
things you can and can’t do’’ because parenthood 
is ‘‘a twenty-four hour a day job with no vaca- 
tions.’’ A note of caution was sounded that child- 
ren should be wanted and planned for, ‘‘then when 
the child comes, you don’t have to say ‘why did 
I do this?’ 

Conceptually fathers emphasized the respon- 
sibility and the concomitant restraints as a ne- 
cessary part of the paternal role. This attitude 
was also implicit in their discussion of the dis- 
satisfactions and enumeration of specific annoy- 
ances and inconveniences. (cf. section on ‘‘Satis- 
faction’’ and ‘‘Problems’’). 

The pressing everyday problems and respon- 
sibilities that fathers of this study reported may 
lose their negative overtones with time and this 
period of their paternity may be recalled as the 
happiest of their lives. Thus, in a study of old 
people, seventy years of age and over (39, p. 64) 
about one-half ‘‘chose young adulthood, the per- 
iod from 24-45 years of age as the happiest part 
of their lives, although they had sixty-five or 
more years, divided into five periods, from 
which to choose. ’’ In other words, they chose 
“‘the years of hardest work and greatest respon- 
sibility. ’’ 

Parent-Child Reciprocity. —Some fathers 
seem to have some compensatory rationale in 
which, broadly speaking, sacrifices are counter - 
grow older because you are not alone in the 
world—here is someone who respects you and 
will do something for you. "’ 

Some fathers qualify the obligation as not nec- 
essarily ‘‘a duty’’ yet add ‘‘if they want to be 
friendly and help parents, it’s all right.~’ The 
obligation is implied even when fathers comment 
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that ‘‘children are generally unappreciative of 
parents’ efforts and won't do anything in return’’ 
and hence not to ‘‘look forward to any help from 
children. 

How the child, grown to adulthood, may see 
the reciprocity, is given in the remark of one 
father, ‘‘I do more for my parents than they did 
for me. 
ment. —To some fathers, when thinking through 
what fatherhood meant to them, customary ste- 
reotypes came to mind. ‘‘Continuation of life, ”’ 
‘‘propagating the race, ’’ ‘‘co-creator with God, ’’ 
‘fatherhood completes the cycle of life.’’ Such 
generalized statements seeme: easier to formu- 
late than to relate specifically in appraising 
themselves and others. Thus, it ranked thrd 
under ‘‘concept’’ while it fell to lower than eighth 
place in regard to the other aspects. This seems 
understandable in view of the nature of the res- 
ponses of 29 fathers which were assigned to this 
category. 

Paternal feelings were expressed in addition 
to defining fatherhood in terms of propagation 
and perpetuation of the species. ‘‘Noblest and 
purest type of love man is capable of—it brings 
to the fore all the good feelings. ’’ ‘‘It’s a dif- 
balanced by rewards. (See ‘‘Companionship, ’’ 

p. 352). Thus, when the child reaches adulthood, 
he is expected, in one way or another, to assume 
an obligation towards his parents. ‘‘Parents 
have an obligation to help children and children, 
parents.’’ ‘‘Makes you feel more secure as you 
ferent kind of affection—they’re my own.’’ Al- 
though expressions of this lofty nature were made 
in only nine instances, it was interesting to note 
that such verbalization was positively toned. 

Another aspect of the composite notion of the 
father as a contributor to the species and its ad- 
vancement was found in the admonition of fathers 
‘‘to realize that children are your own flesh and 
blood, ’’ and that because of the part the father 
plays in ‘‘bringing children into the world, ’’ he 
has ‘‘an obligation and challenge to make some- 
thing out of them. ’’ Its creative aspects were 
noted by a father who compared ‘‘bringing child- 
ren into the world’’ with ‘‘building a house. ’’ 
‘You start at the cellar and eventually you get to 
the roof.’’ However, some fathers cautioned 
not ‘‘to use your child as an extension of your 
own self. ’’ 

In this creative process, not only does the 
individual advance, but indirectly the species 
as well, for ‘‘children should excel parents, go 
beyond them.’’ ‘‘Children should amount to 
something better than he (father) is.’’ While 
here the implication for the community is given 
indirectly in terms of what this process will do 


19. cf. Koos (22, p. 11). 


One of his criteria for adequacy of family organization was 


that "the membere must find setisfactions within the family unit.” 
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for the child, fathers also give direct expression 
to the thought when they voice such opinions as 
‘‘you feel like a better member of society, bring- 
ing children to the country you’ve enjoyed, ’’ and 
‘‘bringing up children the community can be 
proud of;’’ that by ‘‘making a Christian home ... 
the comn.uuity will be good’’; or, that ‘‘you 
improve the community through the education of 
the child. ’’ Some fathers, apparently, had not 
yet been able to make this synthesis and so, in- 
stead of seeing a progression whereby the com- 
munity would benefit from the development of 

the individual, they saw it as a dichotomy where 
‘‘in a way it’s selfish because you give to the 
child everything you hold dear and cherish— 
otherwise you would give it to society. ”’ 

Finally, a father may view his child as a po- 
tential repository of that culture which ‘‘you try 
to leave them’’ and which consists of ‘‘all the 
knowledge that you’ve gained from your experi- 
ence of the world. ”’ 

It has been suggested that the American mo- 
ther loves her child conditionally—her love being 
dependent upon the child’s achievement. One 
wonders how true this is for the fathers studied. 
Although only nine fathers verbalized ‘‘paternal 
feelings, ’’ the way in which they phrased such 
feelings, did not seem to contain elements of 
‘conditional’ love for the child. It seemed 
enough for them that the child was one’s own. 
Regardless of what some fathers may have had 
in mind when they voiced hopes that their child- 
ren would excel or go beyond their own accom- 
plishments, it is important to remember that 
such goals may be ennobling. In Flugel’s words: 


....it would seem to be an ennobling 
and inspiring ideal for each generation to 
start life at a somewhat higher all-round 
level—material and moral—than the one 
before it, each one adding a little to the 
well-being of the family in body and mind 
and handing on the improvement to its 
successor. (11, p. 170) 


Discussion 


A variety of approaches in studying the father’s 
role has served as a useful exploratory technique. 
It was possible through a study of activities, sat- 
isfactions, problems, and concept to obtain a 
more integrated picture than any one approach 
would have furnished. 

For example, in studying concept, there were 
five functions which received greatest stress: 
Guide and Teacher, Economic Provider, Com- 
panion, Authority, and Child Rearer. The study 
of activities, satisfactions and problems brought 
similar emphasis with the possible exception of 
Economic Provider. It is noteworthy that the 
function of Economic Provider comes to the fore 
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on the conceptual level with decided emphasis. 
This contrasts markedly with the limited direct 
expressions obtained from activities, satisfac- 
tions and problems. 

Direct expression of the function of Economic 
Provider in discussing activities was confined to 
giving children presents, etc. Almost one-fourth 
of the fathers responded. At first glance it may 
seem curious that more fathers did not report 
this activity. Perhaps it is because ‘‘giving things’’ 
is so much a part of the father’s role that most 
of them take it for granted. On the other hand, 
relatively few children (rank of 8 out of a possi- 
ble 13 ranks) between the ages of eight and six- 
teen, view father as one ‘‘who gives me things.’’ 
(36) 

Direct expression in discussing satisfactions 
and problems did not receive frequent mention 
either as pleasure derived from being able to 
make material provision for the family or as con- 
cern about financial limitation. ' 

Children’s portrayal of father is still another 
way to explore his functions. In three different 
studies (36, 55, 56) children viewed father as a 
Companion and Disciplinarian and one who ‘‘does 
things for’’ (Child Rearer); two studies (36, 50) 
indirectly portray father as an Economic Provid- 
er (gives things; goes to work); and in one study 
(56), father is one who gives guidance and sets 
an example (Guide and Teacher). 

As a composite picture, the functions fathers 
stress in their concept and which again come to - 
the fore when one studies reported activities anc 
satisfactions and problems, is also uppermost 
in children’s concepts of father. If our view of 
father were restricted to that obtained from chil- 
dren’s reports alone, one might express doubts 
as to the adequacy of their portrait. However, 
when fathers themselves, present a self-portrait 
which closely resembles the one that children 
give us, the element of reiteration itself makes 
the children’s picture of father more meaningful. 

Children’s reports and fathers’ concepts are 
also similar in the area of affectional relation- 
ships (36, 55). There are, in addition, certain 
aspects of the paternal role which have no ex- 
plicit parallel in children’s reports. The father 
sees parenthood as ‘‘restraint’’—sacrifices and 
deprivations that the child probably cannot real- 
ize or of which he is not aware, are experienced. 
He envisions parent-child reciprocity in the area 
of economic provision and companionship. He 
conceives as his function, the preservation of 
family unity. There is also limited conceptual 
awareness of self as an example of masculinity 
and its bearing on the sex-typing of the child. 
Finally, fathers see themselves, through their 
children, as contributors to the species and its 
advancement. 

While most of the above were implicit in fa- 
thers’ activities, satisfactions and problems, 
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Study of concepts brought to light several new 
considerations: Parenthood as ‘‘Restraint’’ and 
Parent-Child Reciprocity. A further finding is 
brought out in this section, the functions implicit 
in fathers’ activities appear to have some con- 
ceptual basis. In other words, the fathers stud- 
ied gave some explicit recognition to those func- 
tions which could have been determined only by 
inference from their activities. 


Conclusions and implications 


The fathers of the present investigation show, 
on the conceptual level, some measure of recog- 
nition of the several functions which are implicit 
in their reported activities. In other words, what 
they do with and for their children has some cor- 
respondence to what they think a father should do. 

Recent literature has characterized the role 
of the modern American father as ‘‘vestigial’’ 
(16, p. 54); he is said to have ‘‘abdicated’’ the 
rearing of his children to the mother (23, p. 231). 
The above conclusion of the present study, based 
as it is on the reports of fathers themselves, in- 
dicates, rather, that the role of these fathers is 
an active one, and that not only do they partici- 
pate in such duties as the routine daily care of 
the child, but the majority of them seem to con- 
sider child rearing as part of the requirements 
of the father role. This, and other evidence of 
the present study, such as fathers’ reports that 
father and mother more often than not share the 
disciplining function, in the writer's opinion, 
seems to be indicative of a changing pattern of 
paternity in the direction of a more equalitarian 
relationship rather than atrophy or abdication of 
the father's role in the family. 

Companionship was highly valued by the fathers 
studied and emphasized in their many reportedly 
jointly shared activities with their children, their 
satisfactions, and reiterated in their concepts. 
Yet, another primary function, that of Economic 


Provider, necessitating as it usually does, fathers’ 


daytime absence from the home and absorption 

in occupational success, may appear to present 

a dilemma since even though fathers enjoy spend- 
ing time with their children, the amount of time 
they can spend is prescribed to some extent by 
job pressures. Some of the fathers studied were 
critical of themselves on this very score. 

If we may judge from the numerous activities 
with their children and the pleasures they derived 
from such experiences, reported by the fathers 
of the present study, all of whom were employed, 
the two functions do not appear to be irreconcil- 
able. Doing things with the children in the time 
they have available, appears to be more import- 
ant than the consideration of how much time they 
spend with their children. 

Another observation to which the findings of 
the present study directs attention, is that ingen- 


eral, these fathers, judging from their spontan- 
eous recitals of activities, joys and problems, 
appears to be actively engaged in fulfilling their 
functions of Guide and Teacher, Economic Pro- 
vider, Companion, Child Rearer, etc. Parent 
educators can perhaps profit from the finding that 
these fathers are reportedly active in the care 
and rearing of their children. They need not ad- 
monish fathers ‘‘to do.*' Rather, not being al- 
ways as aware in given situations or as effective 
as they might be, fathers apparently could ben- 
efit from information about ‘‘how to do.*' Two 
illustrative examples may be cited. 

Psychologists place importance on fathers’ 
function as an example of masculinity for his 
child, yet few of the fathers studied, clearly rec- 
ognized this function. Furthermore, the so-called 
sex-typing activities in which they reportedly en- 
gaged with their children, were apparently not 
understood as such, except in one instance. Then 
again, certain inconsistencies were noted in the 
area of routine daily care and discipline. There 
was a tendency for some fathers to be governed 
by the demands of the moment (using ‘‘arbitrary”’ 
methods in routine daily care or resorting to phys- 
ical punishment in disciplining the child) in their 
activities, while on a conceptual level, these same 
fathers preferred a ‘‘democratic’’ approach in 
the exercise of authority, or were opposed to phys- 
ical punishment as a means of disciplining chil- 
dren. 

The present study, being an exploratory inves- 
tigation of the role of the urban American father, 
has illuminated certain areas and brought to light 
certain problems on which more information would 
be desirable. 


1. The factor of ‘‘what is expected of you’’ 
enters into, and influences the concept of role. 
Accordingly, our understanding of the urban Am- 
erican father’s concept of his role would be ex- 
panded by answers to these questions: What ex- 
pectations do mothers have regarding fathers’ 
activities with their children? How do such ex- 
pectations compare with fathers’ reported activ- 
ities? 

2. The area of so-called sex-typing activities 
opened up for discussion by the present investi- 
gation, warrants further study. More informa- 
tion is needed on fathers’ activities with their 
children when a larger preschool population is 
sampled. 

3. If, as the present study suggests, there is 
evidence of a trend towards a more equalitarian 
pattern of paternity among urban American fathers, 
and if, as has been predicted (12), the Oedipus 
complex will pass with the passing of the patri- 
archal family pattern, a logical follow-up would 
be to seek an answer to the following question: 
To what extent will a son exhibit hostility towards 
his father in a family situation that is democrat- 
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ically oriented? 

4. Since the present study is confined to an ex- 
ploration of the role of the urban American father, 
we cannot tell the extent to which these findings 
are applicable to other cultures. Accordingly, the 
answer to the following question should prove re- 
vealing: What elements are common to and what 
variations are manifested in the patterns of pat- 
ernity in different cultures and subcultures in 
terms of the functional approach? 
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THE RELATION OF READING SKILL AND 
OTHER FACTORS TO THE ACADEMIC. 
ACHIEVEMENT OF 2048 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


RALPH C. PRESTON 
MORTON BOTEL* 
University of Pennsylvania 


THIS IS AN investigation of the extent to which 
reading skill as measured by the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test is related to college achievement. Read- 
ing skill will be compared with college aptitude 
and maturation as an attribute of college achieve- 
ment. 

The subjects are 2048 college students who 
entered the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania from 
the fall of 1938 to the fall of 1945 inclusive.1 This 
includes 62 percent of all students who entered 
during this eight-year period who constitute all 
for whom we have records at the Reading Clinic. 


Survey of the Subjects’ Reading Skill, College 
Achievement, and College Aptitude 


The Iowa Silent Reading Test (Form Am) was 
administered to all of the 2048 students at the 
beginning of their respective entering years. The 
distribution of scores is shown in Figure 1. The 
mean score is 188.2 (the published college fresh- 
man norms for the Iowa Silent Reading Test show 
a mean of 181), and the standard deviation is 10.1. 

College achievement was measured by com- 
puting the mean of the marks received by a stud- 
ent throughout his four years or for the number 
of years during which he remained in college. 
Marks of A were valuated at 5 points, B at 4 
points, C at 3 points, D at 2 points, E at 1 point, 
and F at zero points. This value was multiplied 
by the number of semester credits to obtain the 
total value for each course. Marks received in 
physical education and military drill were exclud- 
ed. The mean mark for the 2048 students is 3.2 
and the standard deviation is . 77. 


Scores from the Scholastic Aptitude Test were 
used as measures of college aptitude. It was ad- 
ministered to 1372 of the students at the begin- 
ning of their respective freshman years. This 
constitutes 66 percent of our sample. The re- 
maining 34 percent were transfer students. The 
distribution of the Scholastic Aptitude Scores is 
shown in Figure 2. The mean score is 469. 1, 
and the standard deviation is 88.5. The test is © 
designed to yield a mean of 500 and a standard 
deviation of 100 from a typical group of subjects 
taking College Entrance Examination Board ex- 
aminations. 


Relation Between Reading Skill and College 
Achievement 


A positive relationship was found between 
reading skill as measured by the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test and scholastic achievement. The 
derived correlation coefficients for some of the 
subtests we have found most useful at the Read- 
ing Clinic are: 

Mean college marks and 

Rate -12 
Reading comprehension .24 
Word meaning .27 
Paragraph meaning .24 
Median score .31 


These correlations are at the lower end of the 
range of correlations reported by others. In the 
most recent summary of investigations in this 
area, ten correlation coefficients between read- 
ing comprehension and college grades are cited 
with a range from . 25 to . 67 and a median of .38. 


* The authors were assisted in this research by a grant from the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Research, University of Pennsylvania. 


1. Students admitted since 1945 are not included because complete four-yeer college rec- 


ords were desired for all subjects except, of course, the drop-outs. 


When this study 


was undertaken, those entering later than September 1945 had not yet finished their 


four years. 


Harley F. Garrett, "A Review and Interpretation of Investigations of Fectors Related 
to Scholastic Success in Colleges of arts and Science and Teachers Colleges," Journal 


of Experimental Education, XVIII (1949), pp. 91-138. 
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It should be noted that the number of subjects in 
our study at Pennsylvania is considerably larger 
than in previous investigations and has therefore 
probably yielded a more reliable figure. 

With college aptitude held constant in the case 
of our own coefficient of .31, the correlation be- 
tween reading score and grades is .16. If we in- 
terpret this partial correlation coefficient interms 
of the standard error of estimate, we find that 
knowledge of reading skill as measured by the 
Iowa test adds less than five percent to the abil- 
ity of the aptitude test in predicting college 
achievement. 

Another way of viewing the relationship be - 
tween reading skill and college achievement is to 
compare the reading achievement of the total 
groups with that of the failing students (i. e., stu- 
dents who dropped from college at some point be- 
cause of failing grades). When this is done, we 
find certain differences as follows: 


1. The mean of the total group (188. 2) is 
significantly higher than the mean of 
the failing group (182.6). See Table I. 


. A significantly greater percentage of 
the passing group (82 percent) scored 
above the 20th percentile than of the 
failing group (64 percent). See Table II. 


. Of the ‘‘inadequate’’ readers (at or be- 
low the 20th percentile), 18 percent 
failed, whereas only 8 percent of the 
‘‘adequate’’ readers (above the 20th 
percentile) failed.3 See Table III. 


On the other hand, of probably even greater 
importance are the following findings: 


1. The relationship between measured read- 
ing skill and college achievement, asal- 
ready reported, is low (with college apti- 
tude held constant, r = . 16). 


. The distributions of reading scores of the 
total group and of the failing group show 
marked overlapping. See Figure 1. It 
is apparent from inspection of this figure 
that 40 percent of the failures are above 
the mean for the total group and that the 
standard deviations and the range of scores 
for both groups is .practically identical. 


. A significantly greater percentage (64 per- 
cent) of failing students were ‘‘adequate’’ 
readers than were ‘‘inadequate’’ readers 
(36 percent). See Table II. 
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4. Had all students whose reading scores were 
at or below the 20th percentile been exclud- 
ed from college, approximately one in every 
five students in this tudy who proved they 
were able to make the grade would never 
have had the chance to prove themselves. 


Our general conclusion must be that reading 
skill as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
is not too potent a factor in predicting college 
achievement. 


Relation Between College Aptitude and College 


Achievement 


Ina search for a better index of college 
achievement than reading, we turn first to col- 
lege aptitude. We find a relationship between 
reading scores and college aptitude scores (r = 
. 48), but this throws little light on the compara- 
tive value of these two measures, reading and 
college aptitude, as predictors of achievement. 

A correlation coefficient of .37 was obtained 
between scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and college grades. This is near the center of 
the range of coefficients previously reported. 
Garrett4, in an extensive review of investigations, 
found a range of correlations from . 12 to .56 with 
a median of .43. With reading skill partialled 
out, our own coefficient of .37 becomes .27. In- 
terpreting this in terms of its standard error of 
estimate, we find that knowledge of college apti- 
tude as measured by the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
adds only about five percent to the ability of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test in predicting scholastic 
achievement. 

Another way of studying this relationship is to 
examine the college aptitude of the students who 
failed in their studies and had to be dropped at 
some point in their college work, comparing it 
with the college aptitude of the total group. When 
this is done, the following differences appear: 


1. The mean of the total group (469. 1) is sig- 
nificantly higher than the mean of the fail- 
ing group (418.6). See Table I. 


. A greater percentage of the passing group 
(83 percent) scored significantly above the 
20th percentile than of the failing group 
(63 percent). See Table IV. 


. Of those with ‘‘low’’ aptitude (at or below 
the 20th percentile), 17 percent failed, 
whereas only 7 percent of those with ‘‘sat- 
isfactory’’ aptitude (above the 20th percen- 
tile) failed. See Table II. 


3. The 20th percentile is frequently used as the point for screening out potential prob- 
lem cases and is thus used throughout this article. 


4. Ibid. 
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TABLE I 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT BETWEEN THE TOTAL GROUP AND 
FAILING STUDENTS 


Total Group Failing Students 
N M N M 


Iowa Silent Reading Test 2084 188. 2 214 182.6 
(s=10. 1) (s=10. 8) 


Scholastic Aptitude Test 1372 469.1 121 418.6 
(s=88. 5) (s=76. 7) 


Scholastic Average 2084 3.2 1.8 
(s=. 8) (s=. 7) 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WITH ‘‘ADEQUATE”’ AND ‘‘INAD- 
EQUATE" READING SKILL* 


Adeq uate Inadequate 
18 100 


Passing (N = 1881) 82 


Failing  (N = 212) 64 36 100 


* «‘Adequate’’ means above 20th percentile; ‘‘inadequate’’ means at 
or below 20th percentile. 
x? = 375 


.001 


TABLE Ill 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS PASSING AND FAILING CLASS- 
IFIED ACCORDING TO READING SKILL 


Passing Failing 
Adequate (N = 1676) 92 8 


Inadequate (N= 417) 82 18 


x2 = 375 
.001 


Total 
100 
100 
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But of greater importance, probably, are the 
following findings: 


1. The correlation between college aptitude 
and college achievement, as already re- 
ported, is low (with reading skill held con- 
stant, r = .27). 


. The distributions of aptitude scores of the 
total group and of the failing group show 
some overlapping. See Figure 2. The 
overlapping is not nearly so striking, how- 
ever, as in the distribution of reading 
scores, 


. A Significantly greater percentage (63 per- 
cent) of failing students possessed ‘‘satis- 
factory’’ aptitude than ‘‘low’’ aptitude (37 
percent). See Table IV 


. Had all students with ‘‘low’’ aptitude scores 
been excluded from college, approximately 
one in every six Students ii this study for 
whom aptitude data wer »a.iayle and who 
proved they were able to make (the grade 
would never have had ‘*e chance to prove 
themselves. 


Thus we see that college aptitude as measured 
by the Scholastic Aptitude Test is very little more 
potent than the Iowa Silent Readi:z Test in pre- 
dicting college achievement. 


Relation Between Maturity and College Achieve- 
ment 


As seen in this study and others, reading skill 
as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test and 
college aptitude as measured by the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test do not alone explain the variability 
in college achievement. Application of the cor- 
rection for attenuation would show that this would 
still be true even if both of the above measures 
were perfectly reliable. 

The data at our disposal have been examined 
with a view to locating factors other than reading 
and aptitude. It occurred to us that the veterans 
among our subjects (that is, students who served 
in the Second World War and whose college edu- 
cation had therefore been postponed) might be 
more mature than students whose education re- 
ceived no such interruption. Actually, we are 
thinking of more than maturity as ordinarily con- 
ceived. We are thinking of a maturity of motiva- 
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tion born of added responsibility and a sense of 
time lost. Colleges generally have found among 
student veterans an increased seriousness, an 
eagerness to make up for lost time, anda strong 
desire to meet the augmented responsibilities 
that increased age imposes. 

As revealed in Table VI, no significant differ- 
ence in college achievement exists between the 
veterans and the total group. In failing to excell 
in achievement, our veteran subjects are not un- 
like veteran groups in certain other colleges and 
universities. In two-thirds of the institutions, 
however, according to one report, the achieve- 
ment of vcterans exceeded that of non-veterans, 
and in the remaining one-third of the colleges no 
difference appeared between the achievement of 
the two groups.6 There is evidence that added 
years plus added responsibilities yield superior 
achievement. This fact was brought out in a study 
of veterans at Ohio State University where grades 
averaged higher for married veterans than single 
veterans, and for veterans with children than 
married veterans without children.7 Wecan offer 
no explanation for the failure of the veterans 
among our subjects to achieve better than the 
total group. 


Relation Between Remedial Reading Experience 
and College Achievement 


Fifteen of the students received remedial read- 
ing instruction in the University’s Reading Clinic. 
These were in the lowest tenth of their respective 
classes in reading scores. Each has been paired 
with a classmate who did not receive such instruc- 
tion but whose reading and aptitude scores fall in 
the same respective class interval. The mean 
grade-point average of these groups are: 


For those who received instruction 3.35 
For those who did not receive instruc- 
tion 2.74 


Analysis of the data reveals a difference of 
. 61 grade-points and a ‘‘t’’ value of 2.51. The 
conclusion may be drawn, therefore, that there 
are only about three chances in a hundred that 
such a difference would be drawn from a popula- 
tion in which no difference exists, and the differ - 
ence may be regarded as approaching significance. 
It should be pointed out that during the period when 
these students were in college, the amount and 
quality of instructional services in the Reading 
Clinic left something to be desired. The differ - 


5. Robert B. Kamm and C. Gilbert Wrenn. "Current Developments in Student-Personnel Fro- 
g@rems and the Needs of the Veteran,” School and Society, LXV (1947), pp. 89-92. 


6. Op. cit. 


7. Ronald B. Thompson end S. L. Pressey. 


"An Analysis of the Academic Records of 2,144 


Veterans,” College and University, XXIII (1948), pp. 242-252. 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WITH ‘‘SATISFACTORY”’ AND ‘“‘LOW”’ 
APTITUDE* CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PASSING AND FAILING 


‘‘Satisfactory’’ ‘‘Low’’ 


Passing (N = 1248) 63 17 100 


Failing (N= 121) 63 37 100 


* ‘‘Satisfactory’’ means above 20th percentile; ‘‘low’’ means at or 


below 20th percentile. 
x2 = 28.6 


P .001 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS PASSING AND FAILING CLASS- 
IFIED ACCORDING TO COLLEGE APTITUDE 


Passing Failing Total 
7 


“Satisfactory’’ (N=1109) 93 
“Low” (N= 260) 83 17 


x2 = 28.6 
.001 


TABLE VI 


DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT BETWEEN THE TOTAL GROUP 
AND VETERAN STUDENTS 


Total Group Veteran Students 
N M N M 


2084 188.2 127 185.3 
(s=10. 1) (s=9. 7) 


Iowa Silent Reading Test 


Scholastic Aptitude Test 1372 469.1 127 510.5 
(s=88. 5) (s=87. 4) 
3.2 


Scholastic average 2084 3.1 
(s=. 8) (s=. 8) 
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ence here reported, therefore, could easily bean 
underestimate of what is possible. This conclu- 
sion is consistent with the work of others who re- 
port that students receiving remedial instruction 
have made significant gains in college grades over 
control groups not receiving such instruction.® 


Conclusions and Comment 


Low relationships are reported in the preced- 
ing pages between college achievement and each 
of the following factors: reading skill as meas- 
ured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test; college ap- 


titude as measured by the Scholastic Aptitude Test; 


and maturity as determined by veteran status. 

If these contribute but slightly to college suc- 
cess, one wonders what are the really potent 
factors. Despite the paucity of research, we are 
inclined to agree with Thornton concerning the 
importance of persistence, emotional adjustment, 
attitudes, interest, and level of aspiration.29 We 
have noted the importance attached to these fac- 
tors by superior college students in our unpublish- 
ed study of their testimony concerning what they 
consider important in the study process. Wecon- 
clude on the basis of this evidence as wellasfrom 
evidence previously reported by one of the authors 
of this article 19, that reading skill is overshad- 
owed by these other and more elusive factors as 
an attribute essential to academic success in col- 
lege. 

At the same time, we are strongly of the opin- 
ion that reading skill plays a fat more influential 
role than the data in this and most other related 
studies suggest. For one thing, we call attention 
to our finding that remedial reading instruction 
yields gains approaching significance, and to 
similar findings of others already cited. Then 
why is it that we have been unable to locate any 


useful critical line below which we could say 
with confidence that a particular individual is 
very likely to fail in college? Why are the cor- 
relations between reading and scholarship so un- 
impressive ? 

In attempting to answer these questions, it 
should be mentioned that one of the most obvious 
sources of error in Studies of this relationship 
is the unreliability of college grades. Attention 
has frequently been called to their unreliability.11 

Of greater moment than unreliability of col- 
lege grades, however, is the questionable valid- 
ity of the Iowa Silent Reading Test and other read- 
ing tests which attach undue importance to speed. 
One does not have to be a rapid reader to be an 
outstanding student. 12 As shown in this report, 
college achievement bears practically no relation 
to speed of reading (r = .12). In short, we can- 
not expect a great deal from a reading test which, 
in its scoring, does not make an adjustment for 
slow but accurate readers. The test used inthis 
study falls in that category. Its comprehension 
scores are all partly rate scores, with the re- 
sult that a low comprehension score may mean 
one of two things: Either the subject did not com- 
prehend the test passages well; or his compre- 
hension was quite adequate but he did not read 
rapidly enough to cover many of them. The slow 
deliberate reader is handicapped, not necessar- 
ily because he does not comprehend, but because 
he requires more time to demonstrate his com- 
prehension. 

This misjudgment in the measurement of com- 
prehension (which underlies most reading tests 
today) is not newly discovered. It was demon- 
strated by Abell as early as 1894 that there was 
far from a close relation between speed and com- 
prehension.13 Stroud and Henderson have more 
recently presented striking experimental evidence 


8. L. C. Pressey and S. L. Pressey. "Training College Freshmen to Read," Journal of Ea- 
ucational Research, AAI (1950), pp. 20-211; i. F. Robinson. "Can College Freshmen 
in the Lowest Tenth in Reading be Aided Scholaestically?" School and Society, XXXIV 
(1931), pp. 843-846; Rachel Salisbury, "Some Effects of Training in Outlining,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XXIV (1955), pp. 111-116; James H. McCallister. "College Instruction 
In Reeding,” Phi Delta Keppan, (1942), pp. 311-513. 


9. G. R. Thornton. "The Use of Tests of Persistence in the Prediction of Scholastic 
Achievement,” Journal of Educetional Psychology, saXXII (1941), pp. 266-27. 


10. Ralph C. Preston and Edwin Tuft. "The Reading Habits of Superior College Students,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, XVi (1946), pp. 196-202; Ralph C. Preston. "In- 
efficient Readers Among Superior College Students,” School and Society, LXIX (1949), 


pp. 299-300. 


ll. I. H. Anderson and W. F. Dearborn. "Reading Ability as Related to College achieve- 


ment,” Journal of Psycho 


,» XI (1941), pp. 367-396; T. R. Sarbin and E. S. Eordin. 


1 
"New Criteria for Old,” Educational Psychological Measurement, I (1941), pp. 17u- 


186. 
12. Preston and Tuft, ibid.; Preston, ibid. 


13. adelaide M. Abell. "Rapid Reeding; Advantages and Methods,” Educational Review, VIII 


(1694), pr. £82-286. 
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that when comprehension is tested under untimed 
conditions ‘‘rate and quality of reading are virt- 
ually unrelated. "14 An investigation of our ownl5 
has shown that while words per minute correlate 
Significantly with timed comprehension scores, 
they do not correlate significantly with untimed 
comprehension scores. 16 


The evidence seems unmistakable that speed 
of reading is, to a large extent, an independent 
trait. In consequence of this fact, authors of 
reading tests would do well in their future work 
to be mindful of the kind of arrangement and scor- 
ing found in the Cooperative Reading Comprehen- 
sion Tests: arrangement of comprehension items 
in a series of equivalent scales with a score re- 
flecting approximately what would be earned if 
there were no time limits.17 In time, no doubt, 
other devices to the same end will be developed. 

This investigation has sharpened for us the 
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recognition that a good reading test, whether used 
to predict college success or to screen students 
who require help in improving their reading abil- 
ity, should secure a measure of comprehension 
which is relatively independent of speed. When 
such a test is used and its results correlated 
with those of aptitude tests, we may expect to 
find that reading skill relates rather impress- 
ively to college aptitude. Indeed, Peixottounder 
such conditions (he used the Cooperative English 
Test C2: Reading Comprehension) secured a co- 
efficient of . 76.18 It will be recalled that the co- 
efficient we derived between the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test and college aptitude was only . 48. 
In future work in screening freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, we plan to use atest 
which measures comprehension practically inde- 
pendent of a student’s speed of reading. Not only 
will such a test do a better job of screening, but 
it will furnish more helpful diagnostic data. 


J. B. Stroud end Mergaret Henderson. "Rate cf Reading and Learning by Reading,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Fsychology, AXXIV (1943), pp. 195-205. 


Ralph C. Preston sand vorton Botel. "Reeding Comprehension Tested Under Timed and Un- 
timed Conditions," Senool and Society, LXXIV (1951), p. 71. 


We do rot in any way meen to imply thet individuels may not improve their reading 


comprehension and general efficiency through learning to read faster. 


Indeed, we 


know from experience that many college students profit from learaing to speed up 


their reading without loss in comprehension. 


Our only point is that the usual pro- 


cedure for measuring comprehension errs in designating as “comprehension” what is 


in reality partly speed. 


John C. Flanagan. "A New Type of nxeading Test for Secondary-School and College Stu- 
dents "hich Provides Separate Scores for Speed and Level of Comprehension,” in Prac- 
tical Values of Educational Research (Washingcvon, D.C.: american Educational Re- 


searcn Association, 1938). 


Peixotto, H. E. "The Relationship of College Board Examination Scores and Reading 


Scores for College Freshmen," Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX (1946), pp. 406-411. 
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MENTAL ACTIVITY IN COLLEGE CLASSES: 


STUDENT ESTIMATE OF RELATIVE VAL- 
UE OF TEN LEARNING SITUATIONS 


S. G. BRINKLEY 
Emory University 
Emory University, Georgia 


OVER A PERIOD of twenty years data have ac- 
cumulated in a class the writer teaches bearing 
on mental activity of college students in different 
kinds of learning situations. These data show, 
for the students concerned, wide variation among 
individuals and appreciable consistency in class 
averages in the ranking of certain kinds of activ- 
ity in which students normally engage. They 
show that the typical student in this group thinks 
he is most alert during written examinations and 
group discussions and least alert when listening 
to a fellow student make a report, studying with 
others, and during the class lecture. 

The Data. —As part of the work in a class in 
High School Methods at Emory University, stud- 
ents were asked to fill out aquestionnaire in 
which they ranked various learning situations, 
both classroon. and extra-class, in reply to the 
question: In which of the situations are you 
mentally most active? Mental activity was de - 
fined as alerthess plus concentration. Careful 
directions were given for procedure in ranking. 
A copy of the latest questionnaire used is given 
below. The earliest form contained only seven 
of the ten situations, the next nine. The report 
given here will be easier to interpret if the read- 
er will take the time at this point to fill out the 
questionnaire himself. 


Questionnaire on Mental Activity 


There is given below a list of ten situations 
in which college students often find themselves 
and in each of which some learning is supposed 
to take place: 
a. Reading or studying an assignment alone 
b. Studying an assignment with another or 
with a small group 
c. Carrying on some extra-curricular ac- 
tivity as, studying for a debate or a 
play, writing an article for the college 
paper, practicing in the orchestra, pre- 
paring to teach a Sunday school class. 
Listening to a lecture by the teacher 
Listening to a student make a report on 
a topic on which he has made a special 
Study 


Working in the science laboratory 
Taking part in group discussion ina 
class where a problem has been pro- 
posed for consideration 
Taking a written examination 
Taking part in an oral quiz recitation 
where the instructor is testing the 
class’ mastery of an assignment 
j. Preparing a paper or report as part of 
the work of a class 
In which of these situations are you mentally 
most active? Mentally active is to be interpreted 
as meaning wide awake with mind concentrated” 
on the subject under consideration, in an attitude 
of active thinking. It is the opposite of mind 
wandering, mental laziness, passive receptivity. 
Obviously there are various degrees of mental 
activity. Rank the situations listed according to 
the degree of mental activity you typically show 
in that situation. Consider your usual, or aver- 
age, behavior. Give first rank to the situation 
in which you are typically most active, second 
rank to the situation that comes next, and so on 
to the tenth place which is to be the situation (of 
those presented) in which you are typically least 
active. Indicate the rank by writing the numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 on the left hand 
margin before the situations. 


Data on the questionnaire from a total of 306 
students, sixteen classes between the years 1931 
and 1950 are available. Most of the students 
were juniors and seniors enrolled in the writer’s 
class in High School Methods. On two occasions, 
1931 and 1936, members of the class had volun- 
teered to give the questionnaire to some of their 
friends. The replies secured in this way are in- 
cluded in this study. The ‘‘Methods’’ students 
were drawn from all major subject fields but 
more heavily from the languages and social sci- 
ences. 

In handling the returns of the questionnaire for 
a particular class, an ‘‘average’’ or class eval- 
uation was secured by the device of adding the 
rankings given each item by the individual stud- 
ents and then ranking these sums (Table I). In 
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most cases, these class rankings are the only 
data that have been preserved. In combining 
these class rankings to secure the totals used in 
this study the writer has violated sound Statisti- 
cal procedure. His justification is twofold: First, 
the combining of class rankings is about on a par 
with the technique of ranking the sum of individ- 
ual rankings to secure a group evaluation; sec- 
ond, for the years 1946 to 1950 the original data 
were available and a combining of these, as a 
check on one of the totals used, gave a result that 
differed in no appreciable way from that secured 
by the method of combining the class rankings. 

In order that the evaluations given by the early 
classes might be easily compared with those of 
the later groups, the device of spreading the early 
rankings over the wider scale was used. This 
necessitated treating the rankings as though they 
were scores and employing fractions. The pro- 
cedure, however, introduced no new complica- 
tions. In spreading the seven ranks (data for 19- 
31 - 1935) over the ten point scale the rankings 
became 1, 2-1/2, 4, 5-1/2, etc. In the case of 
the nine ranks (data for 1936 -1937) the rankings 
became 1, 2.2, 3.3,....8.8, 10. (Table II) 

The classes varied greatly in size. As noted 
above the class group, rather than the individual 
student, is the unit in this study. Because ofthis 
fact it was decided to disregard the varying sizes 


of the classes except for the three very large. 


groups. Equal weighting in securing the final 
rankings was given to all classes enrolling fewer 
than twenty students. Added weighting was given 
the larger groups on the basis of multiples of 
twenty (Table II). ah 

Since a composite ranking of the items studied 
would conceal trends, if any, in student exper- 
ience during the twenty year period, the data 
were first tested to determine whether or not 
there were such changes in evaluations. The 
data lent themselves to organization into three 
time groups of approximately equal size: 1931- 
1936, 1936-1941, 1946-1950. There were nodata 
for the war years (Table III). 

Data from one class, the eighteen students in 
1947, are presented in Table I as a sample of the 
original data. This shows the individual rankings 
given by these students. The wide variation among 
individuals seen there was found in all groups. 
This fact needs to be kept in mind in all interpre- 
tations of the data. A composite (‘‘average’’) 
ranking under these conditions means less than 
in situations where individuals are more nearly 
alike. 

Findings. —The most obvious fact brought out 
by the study is that of individual variation in the 
type of learning situation that stimulates the stu- 
dent (Table I). Every one of the ten situations 
was given by some students a high ranking and by 
others a low ranking. Most of them received the 
extreme rankings of 1 (highest) and 10 (lowest). 
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There is a tendency for certain learning situ- 
ations generally to receive high rankings and for 
others generally to receive low rankings (Table 
II). This is quite evident in the case of Written 
Examination and Student Report. Casual inspec- 
tion shows that the higher rankings also predom- 
inate in Quiz Recitation and the lower ones in Sci- 
ence Laboratory. Toward the middle of the scale 
consistency in ranking is less, and therefore, dis- 
tinctions made by the ‘‘averaging’’ technique are 
less justifiable. 

Classes differ in their evaluation of the learn- 
ing situations (Table II), though here the agree- 
ments are closer than among individuals. Stud- 
ent Report is the only one of the ten procedures 
that always received the same class ranking. The 
agreement among classes is well marked also 
in the case of Group Discussion, which is high, 
and Science Laboratory and Lecture, which are 
low. In the data of Table II it is evident that the 
classes in 1948 and 1949 were much alike while 
those of 1939 and 1941 were widely different. In- 
tercorrelations were computed between classes. 
These generally ranged from .50 to .90, though 
there were a few cases of lower correlations and 
two of zero. No negative correlations were found. 
Low correlations, when these occurred, were 
due to wide variation in the ranking given to one 
or two items in the list rather than to difference 
in regard to all the items. 

When the time groupings of Table III are com- 
pared, it is seen that in general the situations 
that were rated high in the early 1930's were still 
rated high in the late 1940's, and vice versa. 
There are two exceptions to this, however. Sci- 
ence Laboratory fell from third rank in the early 
period to ninth place in the late period while Quiz 
Recitation rose from eighth rank to third. No ex- 
planation of this is to be found in the data. It is 
possible that there was a preponderance of sci- 
ence students in the early classes and that the 
quiz recitation as a teaching technique has been 
improved in recent years by the special attention 
given it in some of the required courses. 

The last column of Table III shows the attempt- 
ed overall ranking of the ten items. The order 
of their importance from the point of view of the 
one criterion, mental alertness of the student 
when engaging in the activity, is: 


Written Examination 

Group Discussion 

Preparing a Paper 

Studying Alone 

Oral Quiz Recitation 
Extra-Curricular Activity 
Science Laboratory 

Lecture 

Studying with Others 
Listening to a Student Report 
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TABLE III 


EVALUATIONS OF LEARNING SITUATIONS BY CHRONOLOGICAL 
GROUPINGS OF CLASSES 


Total 
Learning Situations 1946-50 1931-50 


Studying Alone 5-1/2 


Studying with Others 7-1/2 
Extra-Curricular Activity 5-1/2 
Listening to Lecture 7-1/2 
Listening to Student Report 10 
Science Laboratory 9 
Group Discussion 

Written Examination 

Oral Quiz Recitation 


Preparing a Paper 


Number of Students 


377 
| 
9 
5-1/2 
8 
10 
1 
5-1/2 
a] 107 105 94 306 
i 
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Summary. —Data accumulated during the tea- 
ching of sixteen groups of students in High School 
Methods over a period of twenty years show 
through a questionnaire-rating technique: 


1. Wide range of individual differences in the 
type of learning situation in which the individual 
student is typically most alert; 

2. The tendency, when groups are compared, 
for certain situations to receive high ratings and 
others low; 

3. That Science Laboratory declined in impor- 
tance—on the basis of this one criterion alone— 
during the twenty year period and that Quiz Reci- 
tation rose in importance; 

4. Listening to a Student Report was clearly 
the least stimulative of the ten items to which the 
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Students reacted; 

5. Studying with Others and Listening to a Lec- 
ture were also rated low in the ability to stimu- 
late the mental activity ot students; 

6. The Written Examination is the most potent 
Situation for keeping the student mentally awake; 

7. Group Discussion, Preparing a Paper, and 
Studying Alone are rated high, and in this order; 

8. Between the procedure~ rated high and 
those clearly rated low stanc the three middle of 
the road learning situations: Oral Quiz Recitation, 
Extra-Curricular Activity, and Science Labora- 
tory. 

9. If the findings of this study should be sub- 
Stantiated by further investigation, a re-examin- 
ation of teaching procedures, both traditional 
and progressive, would be in order. 
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